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A WORD FROM PRESIDENT HAMILTON 


WESTERN historical society recently reported: “At the 

present writing we have a total of 218 members, 94 of whom 
are delinquent.” Our own society, the youngest and perhaps the 
most virile of all the state historical societies in the country, has a 
much more cheerful record to present. Still less than two years 
old, our membership roll already contains 393 names and is con- 
stantly growing. We are proud of the ready response which has 
met our efforts, but nevertheless feel that pride in our success 
must be tempered with the realization that we might approach the 
position of the society mentioned above, so far as delinquent mem- 
bership is concerned. At the present time a few of our members 
have not paid their first year’s dues and a number are in arrears 
for their second year’s dues. We wish to call this delinquency to 
the attention of our members in order to urge upon them the neces- 
sity of keeping up their payments. 

The year 1934 was a good one for our association, aside from 
our rapid membership growth. Four numbers of PENNSYLVANIA 
History were published, containing a total of 252 pages. The 
favorable comments elicited from educators and historians, both 
within and without the state, have been most heartening. Our 
association is codperating with the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies which is carrying on an active historical pro- 
gram. The CWA survey of historical source material produced 
excellent results and should aid greatly in leading to a deeper and 
more fundamental appreciation of the grandeur of our history. 

The death of Dr. George P. Donehoo was a sad blow to our 
association, to the Federation, and to historical activities in general 
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in the Commonwealth. Our forces are strengthened, however, 
by the return to the state of Mr. Julian P. Boyd, who has taken 
up his new duties with the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 
the coming of Dr. Orin Oliphant to Bucknell University, as well 
as Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., to Susquehanna University. 

During the coming year we hope to enlarge our publication pro- 
gram and to lay plans for a series of monographic and bibliograph- 
ical contributions which will be of great assistance to all teachers 
and others interested in the history of our state. 

The success of our program depends upon the continued sup- 
port of the members of the association and I urge upon all to pre- 
sent our cause to others who may be interested in it. Our maga- 
zine should be in every library in the state and our membership 
roll second to none in the country. 

A. Boyp HamitTon. 





CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT IN 
PROVINCIAL PENNSYLVANIA 


A Phase of the Social History of the Commonwealth 


By Lawrence H. Gieson, Pu.D. 
Lehigh University 


N so far as any portion of what is now the Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania was under a civilized form of government before 
the English assumed control, the responsibility rested with the 
Swedish South Company and the Dutch West India Company. 
Each in turn, under the terms of the charters creating them, as- 
sumed the right to establish settlements upon the Delaware Bay 
and River, and to apply to these the laws of their respective 
countries to the extent that such laws were applicable to wilderness 
conditions. The local courts erected by the Swedes and Dutch 
respectively were apparently required to deal only with rather 
trivial matters, which would argue in favor of the law-abiding 
disposition of the earliest settlers who were few in numbers and 
naturally much dependent on one another in the scattered settle- 
ments. 

On March 12, 1664, James, Duke of York, was most generously 
granted the lands of New Netherlands by his brother, King Charles 
II, and in an equally benevolent frame of mind, the Duke com- 
missioned Colonel Nicolls to proceed to the New World in order 
to relieve the Dutch of the responsibility for governing this pos- 
session. For a time after this transference of authority, the set- 
tlers in the region of the Delaware were allowed to maintain the 
authority of their Dutch laws and customs, but in 1676 the magis- 
trates were called upon by the Duke of York’s aggressive governor, 
Edmund Andros, to enforce the code of laws adopted originally 
in 1664 at Hempstead on Long Island for those counties within 
the new province where the English-speaking people had princi- 
pally settled; that is, on Long Island and in what is now West- 


*For a discussion of this see William H. Loyd’s Early Courts of Pennsyl- 
vania (Boston, 1910), especially Chapter I. 
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chester County. This code is known as the Book of Laws of the 
Duke of York.? While its preamble states that the measures con- 
tained within were: “Collected out of the several laws now in force 
in his Majesties American Colonyes and Plantations,” the codes 
of Massachusetts Bay and New Haven colonies served as the 
chief sources. Therefore, the Delaware settlements before the 
year 1682 were in turn under Swedish law, Dutch law, and modi- 
fied New England law. The latter was in reality the law of the 
Pentateuch. The New England influence upon the Duke of 
York’s laws is indicated especially by some of the so-called capital 
laws. It was a capital offense to deny the true God and his 
attributes ; to slay a defenseless man by the sword, by lying in wait, 
or by poisoning; to bear false witness in order to take away a 
man’s life; to invade a town; to commit certain acts of sexual 
perversion; to kidnap; to commit treason; to invade a town; and 
to curse and smite a parent (for a child over sixteen) unless under 
proper provocation.* Under this code burglary and highway rob- 
bery were punished in the first instance by branding on the fore- 
head and by whipping, with an extreme penalty of death.* 

As to the enforcement of this code in the region of the Dela- 
ware, it would appear that there was little occasion ever to apply 
any of the more severe sanctions in the peaceful Dutch and Swedish 
communities. The records of the court at Upland, now known as 
Chester, for the years from 1676 to 1681 indicate that the prin- 
cipal cases coming before the magistrates involved such offenses 
as assault and battery, and slander.® The paternal quality of justice 
meted out is illustrated by a case involving extra-marital relations 
in which the offender was excused upon promise to avoid his 
partner in the offense and to maintain the child® It is not with- 
out significance that parties to disputes were frequently advised 


?J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York (New York, _): 
II, 66; New York Historical Society Collections (New York, 1869), p. 75; 
W. H. Loyd, Early Courts of Pennsylvania, pp. 11-12. 

* Charter to William Penn and the Laws of the Province of Pennsylvania 
Passed between the Years 1682 and 1700, Preceded by the Duke of York’s 
Laws in Force from the Year 1676 to the Year 1682, compiled by George 
Staughton and Others (Harrisburg, 1879), pp. 14-15. This will be referred 
a peg under the title Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania to 1700. 

Ibid., p. 59, 

®See The Kecord of the Court at Upland in Pennsylvania, 1676 to 1681, 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Memoirs (Philadelphia, 1860), VII, 
3 


-203. 
* Ibid., VII, 52. 
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to depart and settle the matter in question between themselves in a 
friendly way.’ 

On March 4, 1682, William Penn was oe by Charles the 
lands within certain prescribed limits west of the Delaware which 
were erected into the Province of Pennsylvania. Soon afterwards, 
the Duke of York turned over to him, by means of a deed of 
lease and release, the settlements on the lower Delaware River 
and the Bay which became known as the Lower Counties. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the royal charter, within the Province the 
law of property real and personal and the criminal law were to be 
the same as that of England until altered by the proprietor and 
the freemen.* As Penn was opposed to applying to his fair prov- 
ince the harsh sanctions of the mother country as well as those 
embodied in the Duke of York laws, he and his advisers set to 
work to prepare a code which would exemplify, in so far as seemed 
possible, the social ideals of the Society of Friends. A body of 
laws, reflecting much more the spirit of the New Testament rather 
than the Old, was agreed upon in England in May.® With this 
and the famous Frame of Government, Penn came to the New 
World and on December 10th of the same year at a somewhat 
miscellaneous assemblage at Upland, the Great Law for the Prov- 
ince as well as for the Lower Counties was formally adoped.’® 

It should here be pointed out that one provision of the charter 
received by Penn was the cause of much confusion—that tran- 
scripts of all laws adopted for the Province must be regularly 
submitted within a period of five years to the Royal Council in 


"Ibid., VII, 47, 51, 70. 

* However, the punishment for treason and for “wilfull and malicious 
Murder” could in no way be altered from that provided for by the laws of 
England. For text of the charter see Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania to 
1700, pp. 81-90. Referring to early American codes of laws Professor 
Reinsch declared that some of the codes like that of Pennsylvania “departed 
in many essentials radically from the principles of the English common law 
and “show that their framers consciously desired to meet the entirely novel 
conditions. . . . by new and appropriate legal measures.” P. S. Reinsch, 
“English Common Law in the Early American ey = Select Essays 
in Anglo-American Legal History (Boston, 1907), I, 410-411 

* Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania to 1700, pp. 99-103. 

* Ibid., pp. 107-123. One should not fail to stress, even in passing, the 
undoubted influence upon Penn in making his plans for the government of 
his province, of the experiments that he and his Quaker associates carried on 
in West Jersey under the “Concessions and Agreements,” formulated in 1676 
after the division of the proprietary of New Jersey under the terms of the 
quintipartite deed of that year. 
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England for acceptance or rejection.‘ In light of this require- 
ment it is often difficult to determine what actually was the law, in 
spite of the fact that the acts in question were temporarily oper- 
ative, since there was during the seventeenth century the greatest 
negligence in fulfilling this charter requirement of sending the laws 
to England.” 

Without going into detail regarding the Great Law, it may be 
pointed out that murder was the only crime that expressly entailed 
death as a penalty. Life imprisonment was the penalty for bigamy, 
incest, and for some other sexual perversions which also brought 
forfeiture of one-half or one-third of one’s estate.’* Whipping 
in public together with other suitable punishments, shall we say, 
less striking, was provided for those guilty of such offenses as 
robbery, stealing, and adultery.** For even the Quakers seemed 
to believe that in certain instances to spare the rod was to spoil 
the offender, and they could point to the New Testament example 
of Jesus scourging the money-changers from the Temple. It is 
interesting to note that one found guilty of stealing living goods 
was expected to make a double satisfaction together with the return 
of the same. A threefold satisfaction was required in the case 
of the theft of dead goods, but for highway robbery or house- 
breaking there was provided a fourfold restitution.* In the case 
of the cattle or hog thief, he was to pay triple damages and for 
the third offense, in addition to this, suffer banishment after receiv- 
ing thirty-nine lashes.** As for such pastimes as stage plays, 
masques, bull-baiting, and cock-fighting, these were banned under 
penalty of fine or imprisonment.’* While some of these punish- 
ments may seem to our generation extreme and harsh, neverthe- 
less, the Great Law was remarkable for its humaneness, especially 
as it existed side by side with codes loaded down with atrocious 
sanctions. In spite of the extreme confusion within the Province 
after the departure of Penn for England in August, 1684, this 
code together with the supplementary laws passed in 1683 and in 

“See “Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania 
G olonial Records, I, 20-21. 

*'W. H. Loyd, Early Courts of Pennsylvania, pp. 41-52. 

* The penalties for those crimes of sexual perversion which brought life 
imprisonment for the second offense were abrogated by the Privy Council in 
1693. Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania to 1700., p. 110 

* Tbid., pp. 109, 110 

* Tbid., io 170. 


* Tbid., p. 13 
* Ibid., p. 114. 
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the spring of 1684 seem to have been but little modified before the 
close of the century.’* 

Given this body of law, which for the seventeenth century was 
truly paternal, the question arises: Was it adequate for the situ- 
ation? Did the social fabric suffer in substituting for the harsh 
Duke of York’s laws this extraordinarily mild code? As bearing 
upon this query one may think in terms of the testimony of M. 
L’Auvergne, an authority on criminology, who insisted that the 
abolition of punishment accompanied by torture resulted in France 
in greatly augmenting the number of homicides.’® 

The court records of Germantown for the last decade of the 
century may be analyzed in this connection, for these seem to be 
typical for the administration of justice within the Province at 
this period. The first fact that confronts one is that no really 
serious offense was dealt with by the Germantown magistrates. 
One comes across cases involving assault and battery, drunken- 
ness, slander and the use of menacing or obscene language but 
there is an absence of those of a serious nature.” Referring to 
seventeenth century Pennsylvania, Judge Pennypacker declared: 
“Gross crimes did not occur and ferocious punishments were never 
inflicted.” He was able to uncover but one case during the seven- 
teenth century in connection with which the death penalty was 
inflicted within the province—that was for the crime of murder.** 
The real spirit underlying seventeenth century Pennsylvania jus- 
tice is indicated by the action of the Germantown court which, 
after giving one George Muller five days’ imprisonment for 
drunkenness, thereupon ordered the constable to be paid two shil- 
lings for serving a warrant in case said Muller should lay a wager, 
as apparently he had threatened to do, to smoke above one hundred 
pipes in a day.” In a case of illicit relations, it is of interest to 
note that a jury of women was drafted to ascertain the existence 


*It is true that in 1698 it was decided to add to the existing penalties for 
stealing dead goods the wearing of a badge on the arm for six months, an 
to increase the satisfaction due to the injured party from threefold to james 
fold, which, incidentally, would argue that stealing was going on with un- 
becoming frequency. Ibid. — 

See reference to this in S. E. Baldwin’s article on “Whipping and Cas- 
tration,” Yale Law Journal, VIIL, 376-377. 

*“Fxtracts from the Records of the Courts held in Germantown from 
1691 to _ Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (1853), 


, 243-258. 
e W. Pennypacker, Pennsylvania Colonial Cases (Philadelphia, 1912), 


p. 179, 
™ Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, I, 252. 
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of an illegitimate before birth. This jury was unable to reach a 
decision with the result that the issue was decided in favor of the 
accused. In another similar case the woman although now married 
to her co-partner in the offense was not only fined fifty shillings 
but obliged to stand at the public whipping post bearing a placard 
announcing to all her misdeed.?* In 1695, we also find a case of 
witchcraft. George Roman of Chester county was accused of 
practicing “geomancy” according to Hidon’s formulas in his 
Temple of Wisdom, and also of divining with a stick. He was 
happily let off with a fine of five pounds and the confiscation of his 
library of knowledge which consisted of Hidon’s book, Scots’ 
Discovery of Witchcraft, and Cornelius Agrippa’s Teaching Nec- 
romancy.** 

But a change was coming over the Commonwealth. Whether 
principally by reason of its generally favorable location or due to 
its merciful code of laws, undesirables began flocking to its bor- 
ders, so that at the dawn of the new century it was pronounced : 
“The greatest refuge and shelter for pirates and rogues in Amer- 
ica.” As will be remembered by students of the history of this 


period, Penn declared that he had heard that no place was more 


overrun with wickedness than Philadelphia where things were 
done “so very Scandalous openly committed in defiance of Law 
and Virtue: facts so foul, I am forbid by Common modesty to 
relate them.” He pleaded with Markham: “Let neither base gain 
nor a byast affection mak you partial in these cases, but for my 
sake, yor own sakes, and above all for God’s sake, Let not the 
poor province Longer suffer under such grievous and offensive 
Imputations.”*® From prosecuting cases almost exclusively of 
petty larcency, slander, swearing, Sabbath breaking, assault and 
battery, and drunkenness which, as had been suggested, character- 
ized seventeenth century Pennsylvania, the courts now with the 
coming of the new century began to deal with burglary, highway 
robbery, petit treason, rape, homicide, infanticide, and murder. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that with the year 1700 there came a 
new era in the history of criminal law and procedure in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


* Samuel Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1830), V, 158. 

* Tbid., V, 159; W. H. Loyd, Early Courts in Pennsylvania, pp. 67-68. 

* Extract of a letter from William Penn to Governor Markham, London 
5th, 7 month, 1697, “Minutes of the Provincial Council,” Pennsylvania Colo- 
nial Records, I, 527. 
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The Newcastle Code of that year—confirmed for the Province 
the following year at Philadelphia while the Proprietor himself 
was in America—exhibits marked departure from that passed by 
the Assembly at Upland in 1682.2 Mutilation and branding stand 
out prominently among the new sanctions. The proprietor and his 
sturdy settlers were confronted by stern facts and not theories 
and were, therefore, impelled to adopt a realistic attitude toward 
government—putting into the background some of the generous 
idealism that had animated them at the earlier period. Indeed 
of the 104 acts that made up the new code, fifty-three were finally 
rejected by the English Privy Council, largely by reason of the 
fact that these provided punishments out of harmony with the 
laws prevailing in the mother country, especially with respect to 
the mutilations provided for in some of the acts.** Most of the 
laws, however, were promptly re-enacted with slight modifications 
and thereby became permanently embodied in the code. How 
changed was the temper of the lawmakers in the early part of the 
eighteenth century as against their complaisance in 1682 may be 
seen by reference to a few of the laws. Under the earlier code 
adultery was punished by a public whipping and a year’s imprison- 
ment ; throughout the eighteenth century the law provided that for 
the third offense the offender was to receive twenty-one lashes, 
seven years’ imprisonment, and have in addition the letter “A” 
branded on the forehead.?* Under the earlier code the thief was 
to make fourfold restitution and was also liable to twenty-one 
stripes; by the re-enacted law of 1705-06 he was, in addition to 
other punishments, to be branded on the forehead with the letter 
“T” and so was the housebreaker.”® 

Even this rather drastic strengthening of the sanctions was not 
sufficient, it appears, to check the rising tide of lawlessness, with 
notorious pirates among others making a rendezvous of Philadel- 
phia. With the coming of Sir William Keith to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship in 1717, bringing as he did an effective power of 
leadership, it is, therefore, not surprising that in May of the fol- 


ia 08), Th a kenge of Pennsylvania from 1682 to 180r (Harrisburg, 1896- 
* For example, castration for rape was provided for the second offense; 
for a negro assaulting a white, the penalty was death; see /bid., II, 7, 79, 
178, 235. When re-enacted in 1703 after repeal, castration was omitted from 
the ee r€ this crime. 
* Tbid., 180. 
” Ibid., Ir » tos III, 202. 
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lowing year there was enacted the famous “Act for the Advance- 
ment of Justice and More Certain Administration Thereof.’’*° 
This statute declared that “for-as-much as some persons have been 
encouraged to transgress certain statutes against capital crimes and 
other enormities,” because the statutes of Parliament did not ex- 
tend to this province, those committing certain acts should in the 
future incur the same penalties, disabilities, and forfeitures, as 
persons incur convicted by the laws of Great Britain. In other 
words, the Provincial Assembly virtually admitted that local 
efforts to frame a criminal code more satisfactory than that of the 
mother country had ended in failure. It, therefore, accomplished 
by formal act something that the charter to Penn had anticipated 
in the provision that unless otherwise altered the criminal law of 
England would apply to Pennsylvania. By this wholesale incor- 
portation of English law, arson, the doing away with an illegitimate 
child or the concealing the fact of its death, burglary, murder, the 
malicious mutilation of a man, petit treason, and misprison of 
treason became felonies of death. Besides these, other offenses 
such as certain sexual crimes, manslaughter, robbery and, it should 
be noticed, witchcraft, were also made felonies punishable accord- 
ing to the laws of the mother country. Nevertheless, even this 
tremendous strengthening of the severity of the provincial law 
apparently did not terrify all evil-doers into submissiveness, for in 
1722 came the statute concerning counterfeiting. This drastic law 
provided that anyone guilty of forging a provincial note should not 
only pay all damages and a fine of £100 but should be set upon the 
pillory and thereupon have both ears cut off and be publicly whip- 
ped thirty-one lashes ; in default of payment, he should be sold into 
bondage for a term of not over seven years.** In the year 1767, 
this law was strengthened by now providing the death penalty 
without benefit of clergy for forging or counterfeiting any pro- 
vincial note or any gold or silver coin “which now is or shall be 
passing in circulation in this Province.”*? Further, the crimes of 


© Tbid., III, 199. It is true that Governor Evans had earlier issued an 
ordinance calling upon the judges of the courts thereby established to hear 
and determine cases “as near as conveniently may be to the laws of England, 
and according to the laws and usages” of the Province. See St. George L. 
Sioussat, “The Extension of English Statutes to the Plantations,” Select 
Essays in Anglo-American Legal History (Boston, 1907), I, 425; and W. R. 
Shepherd, History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania (New York, 
1896), p. 386. 

* Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, 1682-1801, III, 331. 

” Tbid., VII, 90-91, 103-104. 
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arson and stealing when disguised and armed were made capital 
offenses in 1769.*° Robbery was also so designated in 1780.%* In 
other words, the offenses after 1767 involving the death penalty 
were sixteen as against two, according to the code of 1682; for 
those involving branding, five as against none in the earlier laws. 
In addition, the loss of ears and selling into bondage were to be 
found in the later and not in the earlier code, not to mention cer- 
tain mutilations in the code of 1700 which met with the warm 
disapproval of the King-in-Council. It may be further pointed out 
that with respect to oath-taking and common swearing the Quaker 
majority of the Assembly was peculiarly sensitive, not to say harsh, 
in the eighteenth century. In the code just referred to, it was 
provided that any person who “shall swear in his or her common 
conversation by the name of God, Christ or Jesus” for the fourth 
conviction should be fined at the discretion of the county court not 
exceeding five pounds or be compelled to work in prison at hard 
labor not exceeding two months and be deemed a “common 
swearer” and as such be liable to receive twenty-one lashes once 
every three months for seven years.** Professor Channing has 
pointed out that this would make him or her liable to a total of 
588 lashes.** 

It is now necessary to turn to a brief consideration of the 
machinery devised for the maintenance of law and order. Before 
the creation of the Province of Pennsylvania the courts erected on 
the Delaware employed conciliation as is indicated in the Upland 
court records for the years 1676-1677. There was also created by 
the act of 1683 the institution of the “common peace-makers” 
yearly appointed in every precinct by the judges of the county 
court to settle disputes quietly, the decisions of whom were to be 
as valid as judgments of the courts of justice.** The work of 
these “peace-makers” may be illustrated by a case that arose in 
1687 involving a complaint of assault and battery. In this case, 
Samuel Rowland was ordered to pay the lawful charges involved 
in the suit and to give to one Samuel Baker a hat and, in the 


* Tbid., VII, 351. 
* Ibid., X 


Sip: Boks 
* Tbid., II, 49. 
* Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1920), 
II, 325, note 3. 


*Law of March 10, 1683, Charter and Laws of Pennsylvania to 1700, 
p. 120. 
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quaint language of the day, “so discharge each other of all manner 
of difference from the beginning of the world to the present day.”** 
These conciliators and peace-makers gave way some time after 
1692 to arbitrators. From that time arbitration has prevailed in 
Pennsylvania as a permanent feature of her legal system. 

As to the handling of the more serious offenses, it may be said 
that after the establishment of the provincial government in 1682 
until the year 1684, the Provincial Council was the only body 
competent to consider these. With the setting up of a Provincial 
Court, which after much experimentation resulted in the creation 
of the Supreme Court in 1722,°° and the creation also of courts of 
oyer and terminer for the purposes of jail delivery, the Council 
seems to have limited its judicial activities largely to that of a 
board of review and pardons, receiving from time to time petitions 
for pardons and reprieves.*® It also issued warrants for execu- 
tions in cases of capital punishment. One may further add that 
after 1685 the clerk of the Supreme Court was expected to deliver 
into the hands of the Council a list of the names of all those who 
had been found guilty of capital felonies. The records of the 
Council, therefore, shed light on the history of crime in Provincial 
Pennsylvania, at least crime of a serious nature. 

The question may now be raised: How far were the sanctions 
existing at any particular period actually applied? Further, to 
what extent, if any, can one trace during the course of Pennsylva- 
nia colonial history any significant growth in criminal tendencies? 
Any satisfactory answer to these queries demands exhaustive 
research. However, as suggested above, the records of the Pro- 
vincial Council offer valuable clues. What do these records seem 
to indicate? For the sake of convenience and as a basis of com- 
parison the year when the Provincial Council came into existence 
down to September 1775, covering about ninety-two years may be 
divided roughly into three periods. 

From March 10, 1683, when the Council held its first meeting 
‘until September 27, 1715, or a period of some thirty-two years, 
only three serious offenses, according to the records, came before 


*® Baker vs. Rowland, Chester County Court Records, 1687, Lawrence 
Lewis, “Pennsylvania Courts of the Seventeenth Century,” Pennsylvania 
Bar Association Reports, I, 365. 

See J. Paul Selsam “A History of Judicial Tenure in Pennsylvania,” 
The Dickinson Law Review, XXXVIII, No. 3, pp. 2-3. 

“For a good illustration of the procedure see Pennsylvania Colonial 
Records, II, 155. 
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it. One case involved counterfeiting.** The two others, witch- 
craft.** With respect to the first, the defendant was fined forty 
pounds and ordered to recompense all who within a period of a 
month should bring in any of the base coin. As to the witchcraft 
cases, the defendants happily were discharged because of insuffi- 
cient, or trivial evidence. 

Taking the next period from September 27, 1715, to September 
27, 1745, or thirty years, the minutes of the Council indicate that 
there were, among other offenders sentenced by the courts, one 
who was condemned to death for arson,** twelve, for burglary,** 
one, for counterfeiting,*® six, for murder,*® two, for causes not 
stated.*? and one “for divers horrid, complicated crimes,’’** making 
a total of twenty-three at least who were convicted of capital 
crimes. That there was no reluctance when the occasion seemed 
to warrant it, to employ the English common law penalties is 
indicated by the fact that in 1731 a woman convicted of petit 
treason was drawn and burnt.*® 

During the last period from September 27, 1745, to September 
27, 1775, the Council records indicate that sixty-six were con- 
demned to death for burglary,®° thirty-four of whom were ordered 
to be executed ; seven for counterfeiting, two of whom were exe- 
cuted ;** four for horse stealing, one of whom was executed ;*? 
thirty-one for murder, twenty-three of whom were executed.®* 
four for criminal assault, one of whom was executed.** This gives 
a total of at least 112 who were convicted and given death sentences 
during this period, of whom sixty-one were executed. In other 


* Ibid., I, 29, 32. 


7 44, 

“ Tbid., Ill, 109-10, 240, 370, 390, 591; IV, 47, 329-330. The first case in 
which the convicted actually suffered death after conviction for burglary 
was in 1736; Ibid., III, 47. 

* Tbid., Ili, 109-110. 

 Tbid., ITI, 30, 45, 429. 

* Tbid., Ill, 1 193. 

* Tbid., IIL, 193. 

Pennsylvania Gasette, Sept. 23, 1731. 

© Pennsylvania Colonial Records, V, 155- 156, 506, 566, 601; VII, 559, VIII, 
58, 335, 336; IX, 5-6, 173-174, 192, 244, 334, 308, 510, 513, 549, 596, 626, 666 
671-672, 678, 699, 734; X, 50, 61, 94, 129, 172, 228, 258, 89, 193-198. 

* Tbid., V, 119, 268; IX, 666 ; X, 50, 88-8 9, 99-100, 172, 257-258. 
*, [bid., v, 75, 104, VII, 172, IX, 338, 698. 
® Tbid., V, 294 602-604, 612, Vil, 559, ha 336-337; IX, 235-236, 282, 
384,  S 402, $45, — 601, 631, 678, 745- 746; X, 65, 110, 129, 172, 265. 
i 
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words, during the first period from 1683 to 1715 on the face of 
the records only one serious case, and not one of violence, that is 
one involving counterfeiting, came on record before the Provincial 
Council. During the second period of thirty years the number 
mounted to twenty-four ; and during the third period to 112. 

The above figures would seem to indicate that the people of the 
Province before the outbreak of the Revolutionary War were much 
more criminally inclined than those of the seventeenth century. 
But such an inference cannot be accepted without proper interpre- 
tation of what is implied. It may well be doubted that the chil- 
dren of the earlier settlers—that is, of the Swedes and Dutch, of 
the English and Welsh Quakers, and of the German Mennonites— 
were much less orderly in their living than their forebears. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that Pennsylvania was peopled by 
many groups. For it appears, as was earlier suggested, that the 
province became an abode toward the beginning of the eighteenth 
century of fugitives from justice who were drawn thither from 
many parts. Further, during the early part of that century many 
hundreds of indentured laborers were brought from Ireland. It 
appears by all accounts that—in contrast to the German redemp- 
tioners, who as a group were steady and reliable—these servants 
from the Emerald Isle gave no end of trouble, so much in fact 
that their further importation was discouraged. Many of them 
while not criminally inclined at least were given to acts of violence 
and helped to swell the class of those considered undesirables. 
Finally, to the southward of Pennsylvania is Maryland which in 
the eighteenth century imported thousands of convicts from 
England under seven-year or fourteen-year indentures. These 
after the expiration of their terms of enforced labor, were turned 
loose and there is every reason to believe that while a considerable 
proportion of them followed the lure of the wilderness to the 
westward others drifted northward to the towns of Pennsylvania. 

The figures that have been previously given, as was pointed out, 
have to do with those convicted of capital offenses whose cases 
came before the Provincial Council. What may be said briefly of 
the application of the law to those lesser offenders in the eighteenth 
century? Some light on this point is shed by such surviving 
records as the dockets of the Court of Quarter Sessions for the 
County of Philadelphia, and of the Provincial Supreme Court, 
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fragmentary as these are.*> They indicate that theft and many 
like felonies were punished, as a rule, with a whipping, together 
with a fine and the payment of the cost of prosecution. In award- 
ing justice little discrimination was made between men and women. 
For example, Samuel Wright was convicted in the September, 
1767 session of the Court of Quarter Sessions of an unstated 
felony. He was sentenced to stand in the pillory for one hour, to 
be whipped at the public whipping-post thirty-nine lashes on his 
bare back “well laid on,” to pay a fine of £16 with costs, and to 
stand committed until these charges were met. In the same ses- 
sion Mary Lister, convicted of theft, while saved the humiliation 
of standing in the pillory, was sentenced for this felony to twenty- 
one lashes, also on her bare back, and “well laid on” at the public 
whipping-post ; she was further sentenced to pay a fine of £21-1- 
10% to the governor, and to restore the goods or the value thereof 
to the owner, as well as to settle the cost of prosecution. She was 
to stand committed until the sentence was fully carried out.*® 
Sometimes the punishment was ordered to be repeated. As an 
example of this, for publishing a forged deed, John Harrobine, 
was sentenced by the Supreme Court at the April session in 1754 
to stand in the pillory for an hour with a paper fixed to his breast 
denoting his crime, to receive twenty-one lashes and to be punished 
in like manner four weeks later. As Harrobine had been con- 
victed of forging another deed he was sentenced also to the same 
punishment four weeks after his second whipping. It may be 
assumed that as a result of these cumulative punishments, the 
culprit did not soon forget that forgery was not exactly a healthy 
business in which to engage, at least, as a steady occupation."* 

In bringing this brief study to a close it may be stated that while 
the Pennsylvania judges in the eighteenth century as a body were 
apparently attempting to enforce the law with considerable strict- 
ness, the Council, sitting as a board of review and pardons, was 
apt to act on the side of clemency. Many with a death sentence 
hanging over them were reprieved and banished or even given an 


® See the “Dockets” of the Court of Quarter Sessions in the office of the 
Clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions and the “Appearance Dockets” in 
the office of the Clerk of the Supreme Court, in City Hall, Philadelphia. 
Docket of the Court of General Quarter Sessions for the County of 
Philadelphia for the year 1767 under dates of September 1 and 7. 
wm Docket of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania for the year 
» DP. . 
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unconditional pardon. As an example of this tendency there are 
eight recorded instances in which women were sentenced to death 
for doing away with illegitimate children. In only three instances 
did the Council issue warrants for the execution of the offenders.** 
Of those sentenced to death for burglary, warrants were issued 
for the execution of less than one-half. In many cases these 
criminals were ordered to be sent out of the province.*® This 
applies also to those similarly sentenced for counterfeiting. In 
other words, provincial Pennsylvania justice, harsh as it was from 
many angles in the eighteenth century as contrasted with its mild- 
ness in the seventeenth, was tempered with mercy. 


"§ Pennsylvania Colonial Records, III, 45, 429; V, 612; VIII, 336; IX, 
235-236, 384, 402, X, 282. 
” For example, see [bid., III, 370, 390, 591; IV, 329-330. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


By WituiaM A. Russ, Jr., Px.D. 
Susquehanna University 


FIND that Tanger and Alderfer in their able treatise, Pennsyl- 

vania Govermnent, say: “Pennsylvania has always contributed 
her share of citizens who held high office in the national govern- 
ment” (p. 335). This is fine; it is loyal. But it is true only if 
one interprets “share” as including considerably less than one 
would expect. Their list runs as follows: “From the Keystone 
state have come one President, James Buchanan (1857-1861) ; one 
Vice-President, George M. Dallas (1845-1849) ; thirty-six cabinet 
officers, three presidents pro tempore of the Senate, three speakers 
of the House of Representatives, six Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court. Included in the various cabinets were nine At- 
torney Generals, eight Secretaries of Treasury, six Secretaries of 
War, four Secretaries of State, four Postmaster Generals, two 
Secretaries of Navy, two Secretaries of Labor, and one Secretary 
of Interior.” Such is the list of great men contributed to national 
politics by the Keystone State. Let us see whether it is a fair 
share. 

We shall use the official Pennsylvania Manual of 1931, which is 
compiled and published by the Department of Property and Sup- 
plies, Bureau of Publications, at Harrisburg. On pages 446-448 
is the caption: “Principal United States Government Officers from 
Pennsylvania, 1783 to 1931.” Any good loyal son of the Keystone 
State must be humiliated by the paucity of Pennsylvanian contribu- 
tions to the national government as he scans this, the authorized 
list of great Pennsylvanians. Excluding the two Presidents of 
the Confederation Congress (Mifflin and St. Clair), since we shall 
focus our discussion upon the Constitutional period, the page lists 
fifty-two persons. They are Pennsylvania’s gifts to the nation 
since 1789. But eighteen of these are mere names of individuals 
who served only a few months, such as our two Secretaries of the 
Navy: William Jones, whose term of service is listed “1813-1814” 


17 
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and Adolph Borie, whose name is followed by merely the figure 
“1869.” 

First, our lone President, James Buchanan. I suppose that as 
Pennsylvanians we should be proud of the fact that we have been 
allowed to offer one Chief Magistrate when many States have 
never had even one. But should we be satisfied? Pennsylvania 
has always been one of the most populous and richest states. It 
has always had a heavy representation in the electoral college, run- 
ning from ten votes in 1789, to thirty-eight from 1912 through 
1928, but reduced to thirty-six for the election of 1932. Why only 
one President, when Virginia has had five (Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and Tyler), four of whom served two 
terms? If Tyler is given three years, their years in office total about 
thirty-five. When President F. D. Roosevelt serves out his pres- 
ent term, we will have had 148 years (1789-1937) under the pres- 
ent Constitution. Virginians have exercised executive authority 
over the United States just under a quarter of the time (.236). 
Most of them have done excellent work. Even Tyler was not so 
much of a turncoat as we sometimes dub: him; and no one will 
gainsay that Washington and Jefferson are among our greatest 
Presidents. Yet this does not do complete justice to Virginia, for 
William Henry Harrison, Taylor and Wilson, although rightly 
credited to other States, were born in Virginia. Giving Taylor 
and Harrison one year each, for ease in computation, we have 
forty-five years or about thirty per cent of the time in which Vir- 
ginians have administered the nation’s affairs. And Pennsylva- 
nia? It has held the Presidency for four years: .027 of the time! 
Still, it may be said that this is an unfair comparison, since the Vir- 
ginia dynasty reigned during the early years of the republic when 
certain geographical or adventitious circumstances gave it an ad- 
vantage ; that Virginia’s leadership has passed ; and that the large 
number of Old Dominion Presidents is due partly to the fact that 
Pennsylvania was willing to throw its heavy electoral vote for 
them—as it did in 1789, 1792, 1804, 1808, 1812, 1816 and 1820— 
not to mention times when its vote was split, as in 1800. 

If these objections be valid, let us turn to our northern neighbor, 
New York, who is more like us—cosmopolitan, densely populated, 
urban, industrial and wealthy. Virginia’s early monopoly on the 
Presidency prevented New York from getting one of its sons in 
the chair until Van Buren’s election in 1836, although it had had 
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plenty of candidates previously. Its second was Fillmore who 
arrived through the Vice Presidency—two before we had one. 
Seward aimed at the Presidency again and again, but was never 
nominated. Since the Civil War there has hardly been an election 
when a New York man was not running on at least one major 
ticket: Seymour (1868) ; Greeley (1872) ; Tilden (1876) ; Cleve- 
land (1884, 1888, 1892); both major candidates in 1904 (T. 
Roosevelt and Parker); T. Roosevelt (1912); Hughes (1916) ; 
Davis (1924)—more of a New Yorker than a West Virginian; 
Smith (1928) ; and F. D. Roosevelt (1932). Why this New York 
predominance? Partly because of its huge electoral vote which 
sometimes could decide an election. But Pennsylvania has had 
an electoral vote second only to New York. Why not try to gain 
its votes? Most important, however, is the fact that New York 
was a doubtful state—a fact which the discredited Democrats, 
after the Civil War, appreciated, and whose significance the Re- 
publicans learned from the Democrats. What of Pennsylvania? 
I find only two indisputable major-party candidates from my 
state: Buchanan (1856) and Hancock (1880). McClellan was 
born in Pennsylvania, but in 1864 was a resident of New Jersey, 
later becoming Governor of that Commonwealth. 

Six New Yorkers have been President. By 1937, they will have 
served about twenty-nine years (counting three for Fillmore, three 
for Arthur, and seven for Theodore Roosevelt). This is just a 
little less than a fifth of the total (.19). It would be higher if 
Tilden had been permittted to serve. And Pennsylvania? Just 
under .03. Are the two states .16 different in other respects? 
Hardly in area; New York is twenty-ninth in rank with about 
49,000 square miles while Pennsylvania is thirty-second with 45,- 
000 square miles. In population they are first and second in rank: 
New York with twelve and a half millions and Pennsylvania with 
over nine and a half millions. In other words, New York has 
about ten per cent and Pennsylvania about eight per cent of the 
entire population, as of 1930. In wealth they are only eight billions 
apart: just under forty-one billions for New York and just under 
thirty-three billions for Pennsylvania. If the estimate in 1930 that 
the wealth of the whole country was about 330 billions, New York 
has about 12 per cent and Pennsylvania about 10 per cent of it. 
In short, from almost any angle one figures, the two states are so 
close together that it is hard to see why Pennsylvania should not 
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be able to produce a President now and then, if New York has a 
right to so many. What is wrong with Pennsylvania? 

Let us take one more contrast—that of a state smaller in almost 
every respect (area, population, and wealth) than Pennsylvania, 
yet which has been called the home of Presidents—Ohio. The 
Buckeye State enters the contest with a handicap of fourteen years, 
since it did not enter the Union until 1802. It would hardly be 
natural for the new Commonwealth to have, for some time, suffi- 
cient population to make it worthwhile for any party to choose one 
of its sons in order to secure its electoral vote. Yet in the chaotic 
Whig line-up of 1836 there was William Henry Harrison (born in 
Virginia) who had been identified with the Northwest Territory 
for over a generation. In 1840, as Ohio’s candidate, he won the 
Presidency, only to die in a short time. Chase, a perpetual nomi- 
nee, never became a candidate. Grant and Benjamin Harrison 
were born in Ohio but can hardly be called Ohio men when elected. 
Hayes, Garfield, McKinley, Taft, and Harding were all from 
Ohio. In 1920, Ohio presented both candidates, at the election in 
which Cox was the first Ohio man who ever ran for the Presidency 
on a major party ticket and who was not elected at least once. 
During about seventeen years or eleven per cent of our history 
we have had Ohio men as Presidents. What a record for a state 
whose standing would be notably better were it not for the ill luck 
of so many of its Presidents in failing to serve out their terms! 
Had the first Harrison, Garfield, McKinley and Harding been per- 
mitted to live through their administrations, the total years would 
have been twenty-eight, which would have given a percentage of 
about nineteen.’ And if the eight years of Grant and the four 
years of the second Harrison, both of whom were born in Ohio, 
are included, the total number of years would be forty and the 
percentage over twenty-seven. We have been willing to trust over 
a fourth of our national life to men from Ohio—perhaps we might 
have trusted them even more, for had William Henry Harrison 
and Garfield lived, there is no reason for believing that they would 


*The blight which has cut down so many Ohio Presidents permits the 
parenthetical statement, which should be reassuring to all those who may 
fear for the longevity of our present Chief Magistrate, that never has a 
Democratic President failed to serve out his elected term. Not one has died 
in office and not one has been assassinated. The closest call was in the case 
of Woodrow Wilson. Harrison and Taylor were Whigs; Lincoln, Garfield, 
McKinley and Harding were Republicans. Let the superstitious take what 
comfort they may from this fact. 
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not have had a fair chance for reélection. Harrison’s age (seventy- 
two) would have been his only handicap. Ohio’s notable record, 
in comparison with that of Pennsylvania, is even more evident 
when it is kept in mind that her population figures have never equal- 
led those of Pennsylvania. In 1790 when Pennsylvania had over 
400,000 inhabitants, Ohio was non-existent; her population while 
still a territory in 1800 was about 45,000 to our 600,000; in 1840 
when she produced the first Harrison, her population was a million 
and a half and ours a million and three quarters, but it was six- 
teen years before we offered to the nation our Buchanan. In 1930 
we had nine and six-tenths millions ; Ohio, six and six-tenths. It 
has had six Presidents (excluding Grant and Benjamin Harrison). 
We have had one. What is the matter with Pennsylvania? The 


best eloquence is facts. I append the following list of those who 
have been candidates, successful or not, for the Presidency, accord- 


ing to their state of residence. Only a few states have been chosen, 
but Pennsylvania’s position is clear: 


New York (20) MassacuHusetts (7) 
G. Clinton 1792 J. Adams 1789 
Burr J. Adams 1792 
J. Adams 1796 
I Ot Ge ce 
a ee: 1828 
Van Buren Webster 1836 
Fillmore Coolidge 1924 
Seymour 
Saeaey 
iden TENNESSEE (5) 
name Jackson 1824 
“ecm Jackson 1828 
ee : 1832 
. Roosevelt 
Parker 1844 
T. Roosevelt — 1912 
Hughes 1916 
Davis 1924 
Smith 1928 Intrnors (5) 
F. Roosevelt 1932 Lincoln 
Out0 (10) Douglas — 


Lincol 
W. H. Harrison — _.___ 1836 yng 


W. H. Harrison ~ .....1840 Grant 
Hayes 
cKinle 
McKinley Kentucky (4) 
Taft Clay 1824 
Taft Clay 1832 
Harding 1844 
Cox 






































































































































Clay 
Breckinridge ——.—....___.___. 1860 
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Vireinta (9) New Jersey (4) 
Washington 1789 Scott 1852 
Washington 1792 McClellan 1864 
Jefferson 1796 Wilson 1912 
Jefferson 1800 Wilson 1916 
Jefferson 1804 
Madison 1808 
Madison 1812 PENNSYLVANIA (2) 
Monroe 1816 Buchanan 1856 
Monroe 1820 Hancock 1880" 








Pennsylvania likewise has been honored once with a Vice-Presi- 
dent, George M. Dallas. We at least have had a Presidential can- 
didate as late as 1880, but Dallas goes back to 1844. What is the 
matter with Pennsylvania? However, we have had more Vice- 
Presidential candidates than Presidential candidates—two more. 
Yet many others are ahead of us. While Virginia had a strangle 
hold on the chief position, New York was giving to the country 
most of its Vice-Presidents. Since the Civil War, Indiana has 
had a corner on running mates, as the list about to be presented 
will indicate. Pennsylvania, in proportion to its population, has 
not had a corporal’s guard. 













































































New York (18) MassacHusetts (4) 

| ee: Gerry 1812 
G. Clinton 1804 Everett 1860 
G. Clinton 1808 H. Wilson 1868 
King 1808 Coolidge 1920 
Tompkins 1816 
Tompkins 1820 
Sandford 1 824 KENTUCKY (4) 
A n Buren a -  R. Johnson 1836 

— R. Johnson 1840 
Fillmore 1848 1 
Wheeler — foes 94 
pr he 1880 DreciOtidge 2 1856 
Morton 1888 
Reid 1892 
Dy aROUOCE 1900 Inutnors (4) 
Sherman 1908 Logan 1884 
Sherman |. 1912 Stevenson 1892 
Butler { Stevenson 1900 
F. Roosevelt 1920 Dawes 1920 








* Names in italics indicate elected. Before 1804, all candidates, in effect 
ran for the Presidency and the second highest became Vice-President. 

*We start with 1804 when Vice-Presidential candidacies really began. 
Names in italics indicate elected. 
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Inprana (10) PENNSYLVANIA (4) 

Lane 1860 Ingersoll 1812 
Colfax 1868 Rush 1828 
Hendricks 1876 Sergeant 1832 
English 1880 Dallas 1844 
Hendricks 1884 
Fairbanks 1904 
Kern 1908 
Marshall 1912 
Fairbanks 1916 
Marshall 1916 





Pennsylvania’s contribution is pitiful. I doubt seriously if the 
ordinary citizen even heard of any one of the four. Ingersoll and 
Sergeant would hardly be known by even the teacher of history. 
It is evident that Pennsylvania, with only one out of the thirty-two 
Vice-Presidents since 1789, has not received a square deal.* 

Since Pennsylvania has played such a mediocre part in the execu- 
tive branch of the national government, perhaps something better 
can be said about the legislative. Has Pennsylvania had any great 
orators or lawmakers in either house? First let us look at the 
lower chamber. I count forty Speakers from Muhlenberg in 1789 
to Rainey in 1934—145 years—but a number like Clay served 
more than once. How many of the forty has Pennsylvania pro- 
duced? Three. They are Muhlenberg, Grow, and Randall, and 
they served, all told, about eleven years. Is this a fair share for 
as large a state as Pennsylvania? A number have done much 
better. Kentucky shows up best of all with four names (Clay, 
White, Boyd, and Carlisle) who served twenty-four years, Clay 
himself serving twelve years. Kentucky has held the Speakership 
a good sixteen per cent of the time since 1789, even though it did 
not enter the Union until 1792. Massachusetts has had more 
Speakers, five (Sedgwick, Varnum, Winthrop, Banks, and Gillett), 
but these have served altogether only fifteen years. Virginia 
comes next in number of years held, thirteen, with four incum- 
bents (Barbour, Stevenson, Hunter, and Jones). Even Maine, 
although it has had only two Speakers, Blaine and Reed, noses out 
Pennsylvania with twelve years to its credit. At least Pennsylva- 
nia beats Ohio, New York, and Illinois which overtopped it in the 
executive department. 


“Space does not permit any analysis of the state’s contributions to the 
cabinet and Supreme Court, but as an indication of what the results of such 
an inspection would produce, it is permissible to mention that never has a 
Chief Justice come from Pennsylvania. 
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Aside from Speakers, has Pennsylvania had any famous men in 
the rank and file of the House? If there was one time when the 
members of the lower house, from any state, had an excellent 
chance to play a great rdle in Congressional leadership, it was up 
to about 1830 when the House tended to overshadow the Senate. 
During this period there was one instance (which is known to 
almost everyone) when the House forced the hand of the Govern- 
ment. This was about 1812 when the Western War Hawks came 
trooping into the House to demand war against Great Britain and 
the annexation of Canada. The election of 1810 is famous for the 
fact that half of the old members were defeated and for the fact 
that the new leaders, who would be the statesmen of the so-called 
Middle Period of American history (1810-1860), came into the 
House then, or shortly thereafter. Who were the War Hawks? 
Who were the new leaders? Any Pennsylvanians? Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, elected Speaker in his first session; R. M. Johnson, 
of Kentucky, later Vice-President; John C. Calhoun, Langdon 
Cheves, and William Lowndes, all of South Carolina; Felix 
Grundy, of Tennessee; arid Peter B. Porter, of New York. In 
1813 came Daniel Webster from Massachusetts, but not as a War 
Hawk. These men included much of the leadership in the country 
for the next forty years—but there is not a Pennsylvanian who 
was important enough to be remembered. This, too, was the 
period of Pennsylvania’s mediocrity in the Senate. Its Senators 
at that time did not even have the dubious reputations of men like 
Cameron and Quay. 

I have run through the long roll of Pennsylvania Representa- 
tives (1789-1931) who are listed in the Pennsylvania Manual of 
1931 (pp. 446—14 to 446—19) in order to see how many I recog- 
nized. By a rough estimation, I would say that there are 790 
names, forty-one of which I could recognize as having seen some- 
where before. Many of these I knew because I am somewhat 
acquainted with the period of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
This accounted for nine. They could hardly mean a thing to 
anyone who had not researched in the field.® Out of the thirty- 


5 They include Ancona, Broomall, Buckalew, Cessna, Curtin, McPherson, 
Moorehead, Scofield, and Thayer. Buckalew had been a Senator, Curtin 
had been the first Republican Governor of Pennsylvania, and McPherson 
was later clerk of the House during Reconstruction. The rest are non- 
entities. I doubt whether the ordinary college-bred person ever heard of 
them. 
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two remaining, I know of eight because they are recent, because 
they have done something noisy to attract attention, because they 
have been elected to higher offices, or because they have represented 
districts in which I have lived. Five of these eight might be 
recognized by the ordinary citizen of Pennsylvania: James M. 
Beck, Louis T. McFadden, J. Hampton Moore, W. S. Vare, and 
John K. Tener. Of the twenty-four still unaccounted for, four- 
teen names seemed familiar because I had a few hours back noticed 
them in the list of Pennsylvania Senators, Governors, and Vice- 
Presidential candidates. Otherwise, they would have been mean- 
ingless. That reduces Pennsylvania’s great Congressmen, so far 
as I know of them, to ten. But three of these have been Speakers. 
Whether an ordinary reader would have recognized them I do not 
know, but I happened to be acquainted with them. Eliminating 
these three, however, we have seven who must stand on their own 
feet as Congressional statesmen. Buchanan is one, but he made 
no especial reputation and would not be known had he not become 
President. Another is Gallatin, but he made his fame as one of 
our greatest Secretaries of the Treasury. A third (Kremer) 
might be remembered by a good, a very good, student in general 
American history. He made himself ridiculous and notorious by 
charging Clay with entering into a corrupt bargain in 1824. Hock- 
ett (Political and Social History of the United States, p. 395) 
aptly calls him a “dull-witted member from Pennsylvania.” <A 
fourth is John Covode who made a name for himself as head of 
the Covode Committee which investigated Buchanan. I am cer- 
tain that the average reader never heard of him. A fifth is “Pig 
Iron” Kelley who was known, after the Civil War, as a high priest 
of protection, but who has since been forgotten. That leaves two, 
aside from the five recent or living ones, upon which Pennsylva- 
nia’s reputation in the lower house must rest. They are David 
Wilmot and Thaddeus Stevens. I think that every schoolboy 
knows of them. As to the former, I do not wish to take any fame 
away from the man whose name is so irretrievably connected with 
anti-slavery and Free Soil ideals. Yet candor requires me to say 
that much of his reputation is a matter of political expediency 
rather than of merit. The old story that Jacob Brinkerhoff, of 
Ohio, wrote the Proviso and had Wilmot present it has been 
squashed, although Wilmot admits that while the idea was his, he 
presented Brinkerhoff’s draft. Wilmot had been known as a 
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doughface, a pro-Southern Democrat from Pennsylvania—a state 
which, becoming more and more industrialized, was also becoming 
more and more tariff-conscious. Yet he was the sole Pennsylva- 
nia member to vote for the low Walker tariff of 1846. Having 
disregarded the resolutions of the Pennsylvania legislature in favor 
of high protection, he hit upon the Proviso as a means of political 
fence-repairing—a means of regaining popularity amongst his con- 
stituents who were up in arms against him for his support of the 
southern position on the tariff.6 Whatever the motivation, he is 
one of Pennsylvania’s few famous Representatives and since we 
have such a paucity, let us be thankful for him. 

And now for the other of the two. I suppose the most famous 
Pennsylvanian who ever served in the lower branch is Thaddeus 
Stevens. He is perhaps the only Representative of whom it can be 
said that he merits the reputation that he has. Undoubtedly Stevens 
was the greatest parliamentarian who ever pocketed a House 
of Representatives. Without having the power of a czar he made 
the members do his bidding on reconstruction legislation merely 
through the power of his will and the vitriol from his tongue. But 
whether Stevens is the kind of individual whom Pennsylvania’s 
children should be taught to reverence is another question—similar 
to the question as to whether they should be proud of M. S. Quay, 
powerful as he was. I think there is no question as to whether 
the post-war epoch would have been improved in tone if Stevens, 
with his vindictive hatred of the rebels and his almost satanic 
desire for revenge and security, had died three years before he did. 
But I admire his mordant wit and his mental acumen too much, 
and I deprecate the sufferings of the South in “The Tragic Age” 
(due more to him than to any other one person) too much, to be 
able to pass a completely impartial judgment. However, had he 
died in 1865, instead of 1868, I am certain that in: Pennsylvania he 
would never have been forgotten for his noble championship of a 
free school system in the 1830’s and I am just as certain that the 
history of post-bellum United States could be written in less tragic 
words. We want to produce great men, but we want no more 
Thad Stevenses. 

Pennsylvania cannot claim much preéminence in the caliber of 
Congressmen it has elected if I am right in my contention that the 


*See Richard R. Stenberg, “The Motivation of the Wilmot Proviso,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVIII, 535 ff. 
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ordinary citizen would in all likelihood know of only two. Yet 
perhaps one would expect mediocrity in any state’s delegation in 
the lower house, if for no other reason than that the term is short 
and elections are so frequent. What then, can be said regarding 
Pennsylvania’s contribution to national life in the Senate? Have 
we a Clay or a Crittenden as does Kentucky ; a Webster, a Sumner, 
or a Lodge as does Massachusetts ; a Seward or an Evarts as does 
New York; a Douglas or a Trumbull as does Illinois; a Chase or 
a Sherman as does Ohio ; a Beveridge or a Morton as does Indiana ; 
to mention no others whose names are inextricably connected with 
great work in the upper house, either as orators, law-makers, or 
defenders of great causes? I can with honesty, and at the same 
time with humiliation, say that I can think of none to offset any of 
those from other states already mentioned. 

I have mentioned, in dealing with the tawdry rdle played by the 
Keystone State in the House, one great event when that chamber 
had more than its share of luminaries: the invasion of the War 
Hawks after the election of 1810. It is only fair that I use an 
example from the Senate. There have been times, more than a 
few, when the upper house had a constellation of stars of the first 
magnitude, but never did it have men of greater caliber than in 
the session which produced the Compromise of 1850. As in 1787, 
the country had sent its ablest men. There were Webster of 
Massachusettts, Clay of Kentucky, Calhoun of South Carolina, 
and Benton of Missouri—the leaders of the Middle Period whose 
roles were just about played out. For them, La comédie (almost) 
est finie. Moreover, there were the new young men, who would 
see the country torn apart by the fratricidal war, including Douglas 
of Illinois, Seward of New York, Davis of Mississippi, and Chase 
of Ohio. Then, too, there were J. M. Mason and R. M. T. Hunter 
of Virginia, J. M. Berrien of Georgia, John P. Hale of New 
Hampshire, W. L. Dayton of New Jersey, John Bell of Tennessee, 
Pierre Soulé of Louisiana, Jesse Bright of Indiana, Hannibal 
Hamlin of Maine, D. R. Atchison of Missouri, L. Cass of Michi- 
gan, D. L. Yulee of Florida, Augustus C. Dodge of Iowa, Sam 
Houston of Texas, Henry Dodge of Wisconsin, Henry S. Foote, 
of Mississippi, Thomas Ewing of Ohio, and James Shields of 
Illinois. But where was Pennsylvania during this stirring debate? 
In the background as usual, represented by two mediocre Solons 
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whose names have long since been forgotten : Sturgeon and Cooper. 
What was the matter with Pennsylvania? 

Let us look at the record from the very beginning. The surest 
test of the measure of the contribution which any state or person 
has made to history in general is to find out how much space is 
given to that person or state in the accepted histories—those his- 
tories which are used as fair and impartial accounts by those who 
know. I suppose there has been no better attempt at impartial 
historiography in the United States than the twenty-six volumes 
of the American Nation Series. Each volume is written by an ex- 
pert in the field and covers only a few years. If Pennsylvania’s 
Senators have played a large part in the national legislature, the 
American Nation Series should indicate that fact. The final vol- 
ume is the index for the entire set; and the integrity of the index- 
ing is attested for by the fact that it was done by the ablest histori- 
cal indexer in the country, D. M. Matteson. How many of Penn- 
sylvania’s Senators are mentioned between 1789 and 1908—1908 
being the year when the set ends? The result of a little searching 
is humiliating to any Pennsylvanian. The only Senators men- 
tioned in the whole set are: 


1. Morris. But most of the citations are from his pre-Sena- 
torial career. 

2. Gallatin. Nothing on his Senatorship except his eviction. 

3. Logan. Mentioned once during his Senatorship. 

4. Leib. Mentioned twice, and inconspicuously at that. 

5. Dallas. But not mentioned as a Senator. 

6. Wilkins. Mentioned because in 1832 Pennsylvania threw 
its electoral vote to him for Vice-President. 

7. Buchanan. But not for his eleven years as Senator. 

8. Cameron. Served eighteen years; gets about four citations. 

9. Wilmot. Nothing on his Senatorship. 

10. Cameron (J. D.). Served twenty years; receives three 
references. 

11. Quay. Served thirteen years; noted seven times, about 
half of them on graft. 


That comprises Pennsylvania’s part in American history, from 
the standpoint of its Senators, up to 1908. 
What is taught in ordinary two-semester college texts about 
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Pennsylvania’s Senators? Hockett and Schlesinger are used all 
over the land.*’ They mention: Maclay (whose diary is quoted), 
Morris, Gallatin and Buchanan—but not as Senators. D.S. Muz- 
zey’s two-volume work mentions more.’ Maclay is quoted as 
being against the Judiciary Act of 1789; Morris, Gallatin, and 
Buchanan have citations, but not one of them as Senators. Wil- 
kins is mentioned for his Force Bill in the Nullification Controversy. 
Our only Vice-President, Dallas, is not mentioned at all; Simon 
Cameron is called a spoilsman; Don Cameron opposed Lodge’s 
Federal Election Bill because of business considerations ; Quay is 
noted twice; Knox gets eight citations—three times as a cabinet 
officer, five as Senator (he was author of the resolution to end the 
state of war with Germany) ; and finally, Penrose is mentioned 
once, unimportantly. Muzzey is thus kinder to Pennsylvania’s 
Senators than the usual historian is. L. B. Shippee has a Recent 
American History of one volume which runs from the Civil War 
to 1924. He mentions Don Cameron, Quay and Knox. It may 
be that the indexes of these college texts are defective; but if so, 
they are defective for all the states. 

If it be objected that a strictly college text is not a fair basis for 
computation, let us choose a book for the general reader. The 
Beards’ Rise of American Civilization, has been read very widely 
by those who have no connection with colleges whatever.’ 
What have the people at large been told about the Senators from 
the Keystone State? Do our Senators play such a part in this 
more or less popular work that the reader in California will feel 
that Pennsylvania has played a magnificent, or even an adequate 
role, in the Senate? My figuring indicates that 1288 pages are 
devoted to the history of the United States since the organization 
of the new government in 1789. A careful check-up in the rather 
full index, shows that in these hundreds of pages, seven Pennsyl- 
vania Senators have been mentioned. But several of these cita- 


"H. C. Hockett and A. M. Schlesinger, Political and Social History of 
the United States. 2 vols. (New York, 1928). The MacMillan Company’s 
pt - adoptions, 1932-33, gives 205 colleges for Hockett and 189 for Schle- 


The United States of America (Boston, 1933). The latest statement 
from Ginn and Company indicates that eighty-seven institutions of higher 
learning are using this text. 

°A letter, dated February 15, 1934, from the Macmillan Company, regard- 
ing the sale of this book, informs me that “over 150,000 copies have been 
sold. This includes the two-volume set and the special printing of over 
100,000 of the $3.00 edition.” 
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tions have nothing to do with these men when they were in the 
Senate: Gallatin is mentioned as a Secretary of the Treasury, 
Buchanan is not mentioned until 1856, Wilmot’s Proviso is men- 
tioned once, and even Senator Morris is cited only in connection 
with the China trade. Strangely enough, neither of the two Cam- 
erons nor Quay get a single notation. Knox gets four references, 
but all four statements about him have to do with his Secretary- 
ship of State as a dollar diplomat. That leaves Penrose, who is 
cited twice, to contribute what the Beards consider to be Pennsyl- 
vania’s contribution to Senatorial leadership. In other words, 
Pennsylvania’s Senatorial réle in the rise of American civilization 
rests upon one man who enters the story in two places. What are 
they? In the first he is mentioned as amongst the group of stand- 
patters who were opposed to Theodore Roosevelt when he replaced 
McKinley. The second is a bright statement about the election 
of 1920: “Any good Republican can be nominated for President 
and can defeat any Democrat.” These two things are the only 
ones that seem to be worth mentioning about a man who served in 
the Senate from 1897 to 1921. Senatorially speaking, Pennsyl- 
vania’s contribution to American legislation seems to have been 
not only a nullity, but a nullity hedged about with consummate 
futility. What is the matter with Pennsylvania? 

The reader may be wondering whether the Senators from the 
other states were doing any better. Let us see. Using the Beards’ 
book again for purposes of computation, we have a period of 138 
years from 1789 to 1927 (when it was written). To make the 
figuring convenient, we shall count every citation in the index for 
each Senator named whether the reference bears on his Senator- 
ship or not. As we have seen, seven Pennsylvania Senators are 
cited during 138 years. I have rechecked these citations and find 
that, all told, they amount to twenty-one; in short, these seven 
men have been referred to twenty-one times, as Senators and 
otherwise, during the period under survey. For this analysis, I 
have chosen several states which have outdistanced Pennsylvania 
in other instances: Virginia, Kentucky, New York, and Massachu- 
setts. Others would do just as well. But since I happen to have 
at hand the roll of Senators from these four states only to the 
early 1880’s, I am giving Pennsylvania an advantage of fifty years. 
In other words, let us see if Pennsylvania can produce a larger 
score on the basis of 138 years while these four enter the game on 
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the basis of only about ninety. Massachusetts leads. Between 
1789 and 1883, it had six men who at one time or other were Sen- 
ators and who receive a total of thirty-eight citations. Virginia 
(1789-1883) is next with five men who are referred to twenty- 
nine times. But this is extremely unfair to Virgina since she was 
not represented between 1861 and 1870. Moreover the Recon- 
struction Senators after 1870 were third-rate men who were in 
office only because the older and abler could not qualify. There 
is not a citation for any of these Solons after 1870. This means 
that Virginia surpasses Pennsylvania even though it did not have 
a fair chance after 1861. Next comes New York (1789-1885) 
with six men and twenty-four citations. Pennsylvania follows 
with seven men and twenty-one citations for 138 years. Even 
Kentucky (1792-1885) is not far behind with three men and 
seventeen citations, although it did not enter the Union until 1792. 

Perhaps any more comparisons would become tiresome, yet there 
is one other way of learning how important a figure Pennsylvania 
has cut in national legislation. This time we shall limit our analy- 
sis to the legislation which has been passed since about 1877, that 
is, since Reconstruction times. How many laws, bills, or resolu- 
tions, important enough to get indexed by Shippee and the Beards, 
bear the names of Pennsylvanians, either in the House or Senate? 
I have made a check of the indexes in both books—Shippee wrote 
his in 1924 and the Beards theirs in 1927—and find the following 
legislation cited by the name of the sponsor or sponsors. I may 
have missed a few, but very few: 


Adamson (Georgia) Eight Hour Law for Trainmen, 1916. 

Aldrich (Rhode Island)-Vreeland (New York) Monetary Act, 
1908. 

Bland (Missouri)-Allison (Iowa) Silver Purchase Act, 1878. ° 

Clayton (Alabama) Anti-Trust Act, 1914. 

Dawes (Massachusetts) Severalty Act, 1887. 

Dingley (Maine) Tariff Act, 1897. “(74 

Edmunds (Vermont) Anti-Polygamy Law, 1882. 

Elkins (West Virginia) Act for Railroad Control, 1903. ° 

Esch (Wisconsin)-Cummins (Iowa) Law Returning Railroads to 
Owners, 1920. 

Foraker (Ohio) Bill to Organize a Government in Porto Rico,' 
1900. 

Fordney (Michigan) Emergency Tariff Act, 1920. 
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Fordney (Michigan)-McCumber (Texas) Tariff Act, 1922. 

Glass (Virginia)-Owen (Oklahoma) Federal Reserve Act, 1913. 

Haugen (Iowa) Bill Reducing Powers of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 1922. 

Hepburn (Iowa) Railroad Act, 1906. 

Jones (Virginia) Law Reorganizing Philippine Government, 1916. 

Mann (Illinois)-Elkins (West Virginia) Railroad Law, 1910. 

McLemore (Texas) Resolution, Warning Americans to Keep Off 
Armed Ships, 1916. 

McKinley (Ohio) Tariff Act, 1890. 

McNary (Oregon) Sugar Control Act, 1919. 

Mills (Texas) Tariff Bill, 1888. 

Norris (Nebraska) Farm Export Bill, 1921. 

Overman (North Carolina) Act to Increase Wilson’s War Pow- 
ers, 1918. 

Payne (New York)-Aldrich (Rhode Island) Tariff Act, 1909. 

Platt (Connecticut) Amendment, 1901. 

Sheppard (Texas)-Towner (Iowa) Act to Aid Maternity and 
Infancy, 1921. 

Sherman (Ohio) Anti-Trust Law, 1890. 

Teller (Colorado) Resolution to Free Cuba, 1898. 

Underwood (Alabama) Tariff Act, 1913. 

Volstead (Minnesota) Act to Enforce the Prohibition Amendment, 
1919. 

Wilson (West Virginia)-Gorman (Maryland) Tariff Act, 1894. 

Winslow (Massachusetts)-Townsend (Michigan) Bill to Aid 
Railroads, 1920. 


This list omits many laws such as the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act of 1890 and the Pendleton Act of 1883, because they are not 
indexed under the name of their sponsors. Nevertheless, the 
moral is clear. Not a resolution, bill or law which is known by its 
pilot or pilots and which is important enough to get indexed in 
these two books has originated with a Pennsylvania legislator. One 
wonders what the Keystone State’s members of Congress have 
been doing with their spare time in the last fifty years. What is 
the matter with Pennsylvania? 

Granted that Pennsylvania legislators have not taken very active 
roles, what of the state itself? How often has Pennsylvania 
taken a part significant enough to be indexed in the Beards’ book? 
I have made a careful survey of the citations for each state in the 
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Pray, what is the matter with Pennsylvania? 
refers to the making of whisky in Western Pennsylvania in the 
early 1790’s. Has Pennsylvania been historyless for the last cen- 
tury? If the old adage, that that people is happiest which has the 
least history be true, Pennsylvania has been a Utopia. 
ter of fact, I know it has not been a Utopia. 
it that so far as history is concerned the huge Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has been a waste land—a barren Sahara desert? 

A similar lack of initiative is evident in the state’s attitude 
This fact is brought out clearly 
So far as I can remember, after 
a rather thorough perusal of their book, only one new political 
experiment or reform of any moment ever originated in Penn- 
sylvania—at least since 1789. Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 
is given credit for beginning the primary system—somewhere 
before or after the Civil War, the date being somewhat uncertain. 
I can think of dozens of reforms since 1789, but I cannot find that 


toward reforms and experiments. 
enough in Tanger and Alderfer. 






Union since 1789, beginning with page 336 of the first volume. 
The number of times the forty-eight states are given mention is 
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* Citations of Missouri do not include the Missouri Compromise, nor of 
Kansas, the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
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any of them started in Pennsylvania, although many have spread 
here. Prohibition under Neal Dow started in Maine (1846). 
Dorothea L. Dix, of Massachusetts, began the demand for reform 
in the treatment of the insane. New Hampshire enacted the first 
state law limiting the hours of factory labor. The first organized 
non-sectarian peace societies were established in 1815 in New 
York, Ohio, and Massachusetts ; and William Ladd in 1828 formed 
the American Peace Society in New York. The first state uni- 
versity was that of Virginia, 1819. The woman’s rights movement 
in this country was begun by Frances Wright of Scotland in 1827. 
Mississippi in 1839 granted married women control of their prop- 
erty. In 1821 Emma Willard opened a seminary for girls at 
Troy, New York; in 1839 Mary Lyon, of Massachusetts, opened 
the first women’s seminary of college rank, Mt. Holyoke; two 
Ohio colleges, Oberlin in 1833, and Antioch in 1853, were the first 
to offer co-educational courses ; and the University of Iowa, 1858, 
was the first state university to do so. W. L. Garrison, of Massa- 
chusetts, started the abolitionist movement by publishing the first 
number of the Liberator at Boston in 1831 and by organizing the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society in 1832. After the Civil War, 
Kansas, which had first allowed women to vote in school elections, 
bestowed municipal suffrage upon them in 1887; Wyoming Terri- 
tory first gave them complete suffrage in 1869. Wisconsin adopted 
the first state-wide primary in 1903, thus outdistancing Pennsylva- 
nia in its own field. South Dakota was the first state to adopt the 
initiative and referendum in 1898. Nevada in 1899 adopted legis- 
lation which provided, in essence, for direct election of Senators. 
Maryland adopted the first employers’ liability or workmen’s com- 
pensation law, in 1902. Los Angeles first took up the recall in 
1903. Galveston originated the commission form of city govern- 
ment in 1901 and Pennsylvania has followed the example for its 
third class cities. Dayton in 1912 invented the city-manager form 
of government. Massachusettts in 1888 led the way in using the 
secret Australian ballot. New York in 1883 adopted the first state 
civil service law. Indiana in 1907 passed the first eugenic sterili- 
zation law, after Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, had 
vetoed such a measure in 1905. 

For one reason or other (I do not have the space to attempt an 
answer, but I hope some historian may try), Pennsylvania has 
been a sleeping giant—or better, a Charles Marsden, who describes 
himself, in O’Neill’s Strange Interlude as follows: “. . . “You're 
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an old dear, do you know it, Charlie?? ‘Oh, yes, I know it... 
too damned well! . . . dear old Charlie! . . . Dear old Rover, 
nice old doggie, we’ve had him for years, he’s so affectionate and 
faithful but he’s growing old.’” Pennsylvania has become used 
to pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for others, by throwing its 
huge electoral vote for the Presidential candidate from some other 
state. Like a good-natured muzhik, it does all the work and gets 
none of the credit. One second-rate President, one Vice-Presi- 
dent who is often not even mentioned in our history books, two or 
three well-known Congressmen, not one Chief Justice, a fair show- 
ing in several cabinet positions and a good record in one or two 
others, a string of political bosses whose only reputation comes 
from machine politics and corruption, an imperviousness to re- 
form, and until recently, a total lack of pride (perhaps justified) in 
the state’s contributions to history—in fine, a century and a half 
of utter futility. What price glory! 





PENNSYLVANIA LOTTERIES OF OTHER 
DAYS 


By Irma A. Watts, REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


OR us, who hear so much about lotteries,at the present time, 

it is of interest to delve into history and ascertain how long 

they have been in existence and how they have thrived. The 

change in thought and sentiment, with the passage of time, towards 

certain customs, is no more clearly illustrated than the changing 
viewpoint concerning lotteries. 

It is worthy of note that lotteries have figured in the history of 
countries for many centuries, even as early as the time when the 
Roman Emperor Nero gave such prizes as houses and slaves. In 
1656, in France, a stone bridge was built between the Louvre and 
Faubourg St. Germain through the aid of a lottery. In amazement 
we discover that even the British Museum had its origin in a 
lottery, the managers of which were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. The trend throughout history is always the same—first 
they are general lotteries, then they pass to state monopolies, and 
finally are suppressed. 

Following the approved custom, we find that lotteries flourished 
widely in Pennsylvania during the colonial period. Before the 
period closed, however, an attempt was made to suppress them. 
In 1762, a law was passed: “For the more effectual suppression 
and prevention of lotteries.” The law declared: “That all lot- 
teries whatsoever, whether public or private, are common and 
public nuisances, and against the common good and welfare of this 
province.” The act carried a penalty of £500 for anyone con- 
victed of establishing or conducting a lottery. In addition, the 
penalty for any who should be convicted of selling tickets was that 
they should “forfeit and pay the sum of twenty pounds, lawful 
money of Pennsylvania, for every such offence.” All fines col- 
lected were to be given to the overseers of the poor where the 
offenses were committed. The law was not all that it appeared 


* Laws of ey mong om. (Commonly called Smith’s Laws. Phila- 
delphia, 1810), I, Chap. 4 “ 
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to be on the surface. In reality it only prohibited lotteries not 
sanctioned by the state government, and also specifically stated it 
was not to be considered as applying to lotteries set up outside the 
state. This exception was to prove troublesome later. 

Lotteries therefore continued. On January 20, 1792, an act 
was passed to prevent the sale of lottery tickets within the Com- 
monwealth. This act set forth that the previous law of 1762 had 
sought to suppress lotteries, but that it had not been considered 
to extend to lotteries set up without the state, so that tickets in 
great numbers had been sold in the Commonwealth, thereby “im- 
poverishing divers unwary citizens, to the discouraging of industry, 
and contrary to the spirit of the said act.” This law was more 
drastic than the previous one, as the penalty for any person selling 
or offering for sale lottery tickets or any device in the nature of a 
lottery, upon conviction, should pay the sum of five pounds for 
each ticket, chance, or part thereof. It was prescribed that the fine 
should be divided as follows: “One moiety thereof to him, her, 
or them, who shall prosecute the offender or offenders, and the 
other moiety to the overseers of the poor of the city, town or 
place, where the offence shall be committed.’ 

Lotteries proved to be an easy way of raising money, and there- 
fore we find that on March 9, 1797, the legislature enacted a law 
permitting a lottery for the purpose of raising $20,000 for defray- 
ing the expenses of paving the streets of Lancaster, a somewhat 
unusual method of providing money for public improvements.* 
An act of 1798 authorized a lottery for the erection of wharves 
and piers on the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers.* This act 
however was repealed before the lottery was held,® as was also a 
lottery for $60,000 providing for the erection of a bridge at Read- 
ing.© The repeal of the last mentioned law was due to the 
fact that the commissioners had not been able to dispose of a 
sufficient number of tickets to enable them to draw for the lottery 
and they therefore asked permission to refund the money for the 
tickets already sold and requested that suitable persons should be 
appointed to settle and liquidate their accounts. All lotteries 
were by no means successful. 

* Ibid., (1792), III, Chap. 1592. : 
ann Statutes at Large, 1700-1809 (Harrisburg, 1896-1915), 

‘Tbid., (1798), Chap. 1977. 


° Laws of Pennsylvania (1801), III, Chap. 2151. 
* Pennsylvania Statutes at Large (1798), Chap. 1992. 
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As the city of Harrisburg grew, it became apparent that a 
Presbyterian church should be erected in the town. For a long 
time the members of that faith worshipped at the Paxton Church, 
about three miles distant. It is with more than passing interest 
that we learn a law was passed on March 16, 1798, appointing 
Robert Harris, George Whitehill, Christian Kunkel, William Gray- 
don, George Brenizer, Adam Boyd, Jacob Bucher, Archibald Mc- 
Allister, and Samuel Elder, commissioners for the purpose of 
holding a lottery to raise a sum not exceeding $5,000 to buy a lot 
and erect a church.*’ The drawing took place from June 1 to 7, 
1803. The church was opened for worship on February 12, 
1808. Such was the origin of the present Market Square Presby- 
terian Church. 

A superficial search of the laws of the early nineteenth century 
reveals many projects that derived money for their establishment 
through lotteries and shows that they were considered respectable 
over a long period of time. In 1803 the German Presbyterian 
Church of York was granted permission to conduct a lottery for 
$2,400 to rebuild the house of worship, accidentally destroyed by 
fire. The church was required to publish an accurate list of the 
winning numbers at least three times in both the English and Ger- 
man newspapers printed in the borough of York. Prizes not de- 
manded within twelve months after publication, were considered 
relinquished for the benefit of the church.® 

The next year the African Episcopal Church of St. Thomas in 
the city of Philadelphia, received the right to conduct a lottery 
for $8,000 to discharge the debts of the minister, warden and 
vestry, and to complete a house of worship.® Many of us in these 
days would welcome the opportunity of discharging our debts in 
such an easy way. In the same year the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia obtained permission to hold a lottery for 
$10,000" Two churches in the county of Franklin, also, were 
permitted to conduct a lottery for $2,060 in order to complete their 
buildings. This singular amount was divided as follows: $660 
for the German Presbyterian Church of Greencastle, and $1,400 
for the Presbyterian Church at Mercersburg. The lists were to 
be published in a paper printed in the borough of Chambersburg."* 


" Ibid., (1798), Chap. 1976. 
* Ibid., (1803), Chap. 2324. 
* Ibid., (1804), Chap. 2422. 
* Ibid., (1804), Chap. 2461. 
* Ibid., (1804), Chap. 2466. 
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There seemed to be almost an epidemic of lotteries in 1805. 
The sum of $1,500 was allowed for the expense of erecting Zion 
Church and two school houses in the town of Womelsdorf, Berks 
county. The records were required to be published in The Read- 
ing Eagle. The same day, a lottery of $3,000 was allowed for the 
debts of the trustees of Union Academy at Doylestown. Not so 
long afterwards another lottery for $3,000 was authorized for 
building a house of worship to be used by the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinist societies in the town of Somerset. The lists were to be 
published in Philadelphia, Greensburg, Uniontown, Lancaster and 
Pittsburgh. Although radio didn’t exist at that time people evi- 
dently believed in broadcasting such news to the best of their 
ability with the means at hand. It is quite evident from the above 
examples that lotteries were used by various sects and religious 
bodies.*? 

On February 18, 1805, a lottery for $20,000 for the purpose of 
removing obstructions and improving navigation in the Susque- 
hanna River and its branches was approved.’* The amounts to 
be spent in the different sections of the river were definitely pre- 
scribed: $5,500 for removing obstructions from the town of Co- 
lumbia to the mouth of Swatara; $3,300 from the Swatara to the 
mouth of the Juniata; $3,200 from the mouth of the Juniata to 
the town of Northumberland ; $1,000 for like purposes in the north- 
east branch of the river to the head of the Nanticoke Rapids; 
$1,000 for like purposes for the West Branch from the mouth of 
the river to Anderson’s Creek in Clearfield county ; $4,000 for the 
Juniata River from its mouth to Frankstown ; $1,000 in the Rays- 
town Branch from its mouth to Bedford; $1,000 for the Bald 
Eagle Creek, from its mouth to Milesburg. Provision was made 
for the appointment of two commissioners for each section of the 
river to see that the obstructions were removed. This probably 
was the first attempt to make the Susquehanna navigable, an ever- 
recurring idea that has proved to be a dream as yet unrealized. 
That all things did not work smoothly is revealed by a subsequent 
resolution adopted March 10, 1810, whereby it was resolved : “That 
the Governor . . . is authorized and required to cause suits to be 
brought on the official bonds of the managers . . . of the lottery 

. for removing the obstructions and improving the navigation 


* Ibid., (1805), —, a. 2537, 2539. 
* Tbid., (1805), Chap. 2 
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of the river Susquehanna . . . who shall appear to have acted 
as such managers and to have received any tickets for distribution 
for which they have not yet accounted and settled. . . .”** 

In the same volume of laws of 1805, with all these special acts 
permitting the holding of lotteries, is found a law somewhat incon- 
sistent with the others in that it provided “for the more effectual 
prevention of excessive and deceitful gaming, and to prevent un- 
lawful sales of chances or lottery tickets and to prevent insuring 
for or against the drawing of such tickets.”*® 

About the same time, the Pennepack School in Philadelphia 
county was authorized to raise $5,000 by lottery. The German 
Presbyterian Church in Maytown, Lancaster county, was permitted 
to raise $3,000 and the Second Baptist Church established in 
Northern Liberties, Philadelphia, $7,000. Reading again comes 
to the front with a lottery authorized for $6,000 for an English 
house of worship and school house, while Annville asked for 
$1,600 for finishing and completing the house of worship in the 
course of construction for the use of the Lutheran and Presby- 
terian congregations in the county of Dauphin.** This was prior 
to the separation of Lebanon from Dauphin county. It was not 
unusual for Reformed and Lutheran congregations to worship 
together in the same edifice, and there are at least three instances 
of Lutheran and Presbyterians having the same church building, 
disclosed in this search. 

On February 3, 1806, an act was passed for the raising by lot- 
tery the sum of $20,000 for the purpose of discharging the debts 
of the Bustleton and Smithfield Turnpike Company." The legis- 
lature enacted a law on February 8, 1806, authorizing the Hebrew 
congregation of Philadelphia to raise by lottery a sum of money 
not exceeding $4,000 for the repairs of their synagogue and burial 
place, and for other purposes of relief.** An act that was most 
unusual was passed on May 31, 1806, which authorized Richard 
Smith, Major Anthony Simmons, John Goodwin, Peter Christian, 
Robert Bethel, Benjamin S. Borton, and James Vannuxem, or a 
majority of them, to raise by way of lottery the sum of $7,000 to 
enable the company to pay its debts and to accomplish its purpose, 


* Laws of Pennsylvania, (1810), Resolutions. Chap. 

* Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, (1805), Chap. ae49, 
** Tbid., (1805), nage = 2576, 2625, 2626, 2627. 

* Ibid., (1806), Chap. 2 

* Ibid., (1806), Chap. 5643. 
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which was the promotion of the cultivation of vines.*® Thus lot- 
teries were invoked for religious, educational and horticultural 
purposes, as well as for municipal, public and internal improve- 
ments. 

In the spring of 1807, a lottery was authorized to raise $4,000 
for the improvement of the navigation of Penns Creek, and the 
removal of natural and artificial obstructions.*® Several days later 
another act was passed to raise $3,000 for the borough of York, 
to bring streams of water to supply their fire engines and for other 
useful purposes.** A very comprehensive undertaking was pro- 
vided for by an act of April 10, 1807, which was to raise $6,000 
for an aqueduct to conduct water into the town of Meadville, to 
improve its streets and highways, to aid the fund of the seminary 
of learning, and the society for the encouragement of manufac- 
turers and other useful arts within the town.** How so much was 
to be accomplished with so relatively small a sum for all these 
projects is not disclosed. 

That church steeples had to be repaired in former days is evi- 
dent from the act passed to provide money for the repair of the 
steeple of the house of worship of the Protestant Episcopal con- 
gregation at Lancaster.** 

Many religious organizations availed themselves of liquidating 
their debts by means of lotteries. The Society of Universalists 
of Philadelphia received permission to hold a lottery for $10,- 
000 to purchase a burial ground and to pay a debt contracted when 
building their house of worship.** On February 22, 1808, an act 
was passed to raise by way of lottery a sum of money to defray 
the expenses incurred by the trustees of the German Presbyterian 
and German Lutheran congregations in the borough of Carlisle 
and its vicinity, in the county of Cumberland. The amount in- 
volved was $9,000 and was to be equally divided between the two 
churches. Here again the act prescribed that the fortunate num- 
bers were to be published in one of the English and one of the 
German papers printed in Carlisle.*® 


” Tbid., Cee _- 2731. 
® Tbid., (1807), Chap. 2804. 
* Ibid., (1807), Chap. 2846. 
" Tbid., (1807), Chap. 2855. 
* Ibid., (1807), Chap. 2860. 
* Tbid., (1808), Chap. 2906. 
* Tbid., (1808), Chap. 2924. 
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One of the largest lotteries was authorized by the act of April 
2, 1811. This law provided for a lottery of $340,000 for the 
purpose of completing the work of the Union Canal Company. 
This was a supplement to an act of 1795, which permitted the 
Schuylkill and Susquehanna Navigation Company and the man- 
agers of the Delaware and Schuylkill Canal Navigation Company 
to raise $400,000 by lottery.2* The law of 1811 sets forth that 
the earlier attempt had not been successful because of the sale of 
tickets for lotteries from other states within Pennsylvania, although 
contrary to law of 1792. Under this new law any person who 
sold lottery tickets not authorized by the laws of the Common- 
wealth, if convicted, should forfeit or pay a fine not exceeding 
$2,000 to the president and treasurer of the Union Canal Company 
to be applied by the company to a sinking fund.** 

A most unusual lottery was authorized by an act of 1820,?* 
which stated that it was for the purpose of promoting the sciences 
and useful arts by the distribution of the American edition of Dr. 
Rees’s new Cyclopaedia. The prizes consisted of 200 complete sets 
of the Cyclopaedia valued at $65,000; 100 complete sets “elegantly 
bound” valued at $40,000 ; 250 imperfect sets, $15,000; 250 sets of 
all engravings, $25,000; 300 complete and modern atlasses, bound 
in two volumes, $4,500 ; 700 atlasses plain, $7,000; 1000 prizes, con- 
sisting of a number of portraits of American characters given in 
the work, $10,000 ; and one prize consisting of all the copper plates 
in the work, $10,000. Any prize not demanded within twelve 
months was to be distributed by the commissioners among the 
following libraries and institutions: Philadelphia Library, Athe- 
naeum of Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, Franklin Col- 
lege, Dickinson College, Jefferson College, the Western University 
of Pennsylvania, Washington College, Allegheny College, and 
Northumberland Academy. Provision was also made that if there 
should not be sufficient numbers of sets to furnish one for each of 
these institutions then the said institutions were to cast lots there- 
for. 

By 1833 it was deemed that the right for the lottery granted to 
the Union Canal Company had been fully exercised and exhausted, 
and that the other lotteries which the State had permitted had 


* Ibid., (1795), Chap. 1854. 
* Laws of Pennsylvania, ‘ane 1), Chap. 136, p. 237. 
* Ibid., (1820), Cha 
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either been exercised or abandoned, whereupon the legislature 
passed an act decreeing that “all and every lottery and lotteries, 
and device and devices in the nature of lotteries, shall be utterly 
and entirely abolished, and are hereby declared to be thenceforth 
unauthorized and unlawful.”*® Later at the same session, a reso- 
lution was passed which set forth that lotteries could not be effectu- 
ally suppressed by this state alone, without the codperation of the 
other states, therefore the governor was instructed to transmit a 
copy of the first and second sections of the act abolishing lotteries 
to the governor of each state, with the request that he lay it before 
the legislature of his state, to ask for its codperation. A copy, also, 
was to be sent to the President of the United States to be laid 
before Congress, so that Congress would enact legislation to abolish 
lotteries in the District of Columbia. Lotteries passed out of 
fashion with this legislation. However the restrictions and regu- 
lations that had been enacted over this period of years, were 
retained and incorporated in the Penal Code when it was adopted 
in 1860, which with its amendments is still in effect today. 

Now again the cycle has changed. Lotteries which were pro- 
hibited so long ago are likely to be revived, and who can tell 
how widely they may again flourish? The unemployment relief 
lottery legislation in New York will probably produce similar meas- 
ures in other states. Lotteries appeal to harassed legislators who 
realize the necessity of raising additional revenues, but who dread 
to increase the tax burden of the already over-loaded taxpayers. 
It is apparent that attempts will be made to legalize lotteries at the 
next session of the legislature. 


* Ibid., (1833), No. 32. 






THE 150TH BIRTHDAY OF MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY '! 


By Horace MatTuHer LIPPINCOTT 
Editor, The Pennsylvania Gazette 


T is appropriate that a celebration of the founding of Mont- 
gomery county should recognize the earliest religious gathering 
within its confines. A year ago we fittingly observed here the 
250th Anniversary of the origin of this Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, which was established at the home of Richard 
Wall in the adjacent township of Cheltenham. Since the province 
was founded through religious inspiration and on account of religi- 
ous persecution, and as the Quakers were the chief factors in 
these, it is well that we who are their descendants and sharers in 
a goodly heritage should have some part in the observance of the 
county’s birthday. 

William Penn most concisely stated the origin of our settlement 
in these words: “For my country I eyed the Lord in the obtaining 
of it, and more was I drawn inward to look to Him and to owe it 
to His hand and power, than to any other way. I have so ob- 
tained it and desire that I may not be unworthy of His love and do 
that which may answer His kind providence and serve His truth 
and people; that an example may be set up to the nations; there 
may be room there, though not here, for such a holy experiment.” 

He remarked wisely that almost any frame of government would 
do, provided it was in the hands of the right men, and the people 
were a party to their choice. He said: “Though good laws do well, 
good men do better, for good laws may want [lack] good men, 
and be abolished or evaded by ill men; but good men will never 
want good laws nor suffer ill ones. Good men are rather to be 
preferred above good laws. Governments go like clocks from the 
motion given them. Therefore governments rather depend on 
men, than men on governments. Let men be good and govern- 
ments cannot be bad; for if they be ill they will cure them.” 

For nearly 100 years, Friends controlled the government of the 
province and sought to base it upon perfect democracy, religious 


*A paper read at Abington Friends’ Meeting, 8th month, 9th, 1934. 
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liberty, justice and fairness to aborigines and neighbors, absence 
of all military provision and the abolition of oaths. These were 
the legitimate fruits of the religious principles of the Society of 
Friends and of the best thought and experience of William Penn, 
the greatest of American colonizers. 

The Monthly Meeting was the original unit in the organization 
of the Society of Friends and undertook to see that justice was 
done between man and man, that disputes were settled, that the 
poor were supported, that delinquents whether as to the Society’s 
own rules or those of the state, were reformed, and that all chil- 
dren were educated, that certificates of good standing were granted 
to members changing their abodes, that marriages and burials were 
simply and properly performed and that records were fully and 
accurately kept. Thus the Meeting was the religious, social and 
economic center of the community and where all were Friends, as 
in this particular locality, no other government was necessary. 
The Meetings were named after the townships in which they were 
located, as these were the smallest sub-divisions of early times be- 
fore villages or towns appeared. The first roads were between 
Meetings of Friends, particularly the Quarterly Meeting centers. 

There is no occasion nor time to describe even briefly the history 
of Montgomery county but it may be well to mention a few of its 
distinctions. One of these is the presence of George Washington 
and the Continental Army here. On July 31, 1777, the Conti- 
nental army coming from its winter quarters at Morristown, New 
Jersey, set out from Coryell’s Ferry, now called New Hope, over 
the Old York Road towards Philadelphia. It halted and made 
camp at Hartsville near the Little Neshaminy Creek, above Hat- 
boro, and here Lafayette joined the army. General Washington 
and his aides pressed on to Philadelphia through Jenkin’s Town 
and Shoemakertown, now called Elkins Park. 

On August Ist, 1777, the army left Hartsville and marched down 
Old York Road to Luken’s Mill Road, now called Church Lane, at 
Branchtown. The troops turned west here and marched to Ger- 
mantown Road continuing over School House Lane to “Carlton” 
the estate of Henry Hill on Indian Queen Lane, where they 
camped. They returned by the same route on August 8th to 
Hartsville. On the 23rd they again marched down Old York 
Road encamping that night at Nicetown with Washington at 
“Stenton” the home of the Logans, near the present Wayne Junc- 
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tion. From thence they marched to Philadelphia and to the Battle 
of the Brandywine. 

After the battle and the unsuccessful attempt to engage the 
enemy at Warren Tavern on the Lancaster Pike in the Chester 
Valley, General Washington moved his army of 8,000 Continentals 
and 2,000 militia by way of the ford at Fatlands to the head of the 
Skippack Road at Pennypacker’s Mills, now called Schwenksville, 
and fixed his headquarters in the house of Samuel Pennypacker. 
Taking down his great Bible with its brass clasps Pennypacker 
wrote in it in German: “On the 26th day of September, 1777, an 
army of thirty thousand men encamped in Skippack Township, 
burned all the fences, carried away all the fodder, hay, oats and 
wheat, and took their departure the 8th day of October, 1777. 
Written for those who come after me, by Samuel Pennypacker.” 

Here was received the news of the defeat of General Burgoyne 
at Benn’s Heights, New York, and a great parade was held with a 
salute of thirteen guns from the artillery. Here, too, occurred the 
famous incident of General Howe’s pet dog which strayed into the 
officers’ mess seeking dinner and was graciously returned to its 
owner by General Washington with a courteous note to which he 
received a warm letter of thanks from his adversary. Here the 
Battle of Germantown was decided upon, supported by Wayne, 
Smallwood, Potter, Irvine and Scott and opposed by Stephen, 
Nash, McDougal, Sullivan, Knox, Greene, Muhlenberg, Sterling, 
Conway and Armstrong. Cadwalader and Reed did not vote. 
These are great names to be remembered as visitors to our county 
in the nation’s birth pains. 

On the march down the Skippack Road to engage the enemy on 
October 3rd, 1777, the left under General Greene, the Rhode Island 
Quaker, with Stephen and McDougal, proceeded from Whitemarsh 
over Church Road to Limekiln Pike and were halted by the British 
at Abington Road, now called Washington Lane. General Small- 
wood and Forman, marching over Church Road with the New 
Jersey and Maryland militia, continued to the Old York Road 
planning to turn west over Lukens’ Mill Road at Branchtown and 
get into the rear of the British right. The recall came before they 
reached their objective and they returned with the rest of the army 
after the Battle of Germantown to Pennypacker’s Mills. 

Lieutenant James McMichael of the Pennsylvania Line kept a 
sprightly diary and after the battle he wrote: “We then marched 
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up the Skippack Road to Pennypacker’s Mills, where we betook 
ourselves to rest at 9 p.m. Thus happened the memorable event 
of the Battle of Germantown, in which great numbers were killed 
on both sides and which lasted from five until ten o’clock. That 
of Brandywine was not in any measure such a general attack, 
neither was the loss at that place any way equivalent. I had pre- 
viously undergone many fatigues but never any that so much 
overdone me as this. Had it not been for the fear of being taken 
prisoner, I should have remained on the road all night. I had 
marched in twenty-four hours forty-five miles, and in that time 
fought four hours, during which we advanced so furiously through 
buckwheat fields that it was almost an unspeakable fatigue.” 

On October 8, 1777, the army moved from Pennypacker’s 
Mills to Towamencin and Worcester, Washington establishing his 
headquarters at the Wentz house in Worcester, just off Skippack 
Pike, on the present road to Lansdale. On the 23rd he fixed his 
hea“quarters at “Dawesfield,” the home of James Morris in Whit- 
pain township between the Skippack and Morris Roads, about a 
mile west of the present town of Ambler. This was a critical and 
depressing time and Washington wrote sad letters from here. In 
one to Thomas Wharton he says: “It is a matter of astonishment 
to every part of the Continent to hear that Pennsylvania, the most 
opulent and populous of all the States, has but 1200 militia in the 
field at a time when the enemy is endeavoring to make themselves 
completely masters of, and to fix their winter quarters in, her 
capital.” In a letter to Langdon Carter he speaks of “the disaffec- 
tion of a greater part of the Inhabitants of this State—the languor 
of others and the internal distraction of the whole, have been 
among the great and insuperable difficulties I have met with, and 
have contributed not a little to my embarrassments this Campaign.” 
Only a few days before this a committee of “weighty Friends” had 
waited upon him to express the Society’s utter disapproval of war- 
fare and to offer protest against hostilities past or future. 

At “Dawesfield” was held the court martial of General Wayne, 
which acquitted him of blame for the “Paoli Massacre” and paid 
signal honor to his bravery. Here the future movements of the 
army were decided upon in council, which included Washington, 
Sullivan, Greene, Stephen, McDougal, Lafayette, Maxwell, Knox, 
Varnum, Wayne, Muhlenberg, Weedon, Huntingdon, Conway and 
Pulaski. 
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On November 2, 1777, the army moved to Whitemarsh, and 
Washington made the George Emlen house his headquarters. 
This is at Camp Hill about half a mile east of the railroad and is 
now the home of Mr. and Mrs. Radcliffe Cheston. During this 
encampment the vivacious Sally Wister wrote her entertaining 
diary at the Foulke house in Penlyn and at Whitemarsh Washing- 
ton received the timely warning from Lydia Darrach which saved 
his army from surprise. The British marched out to Chestnut 
Hill to find themselves expected and after a skirmish at Edge Hill 
and Shoemakertown, returned to the city. 

The army left Whitemarsh by way of the Skippack Road to 
Broadaxe, thence westward to Matson’s Ford, now Conshohocken, 
and so to Valley Forge, on December 11, 1777. Washington wrote 
that the road was stained “by the blood from the feet of the men 
in the snow.” The well-known epic of Valley Forge need not be 
recounted except to acknowledge the example of bravery and sac- 
rifice in our county which makes this place a national shrine. 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1904 and President Hoover in 
1931 spoke there. Such distinguished figures in the nation’s his- 
tory as Colonel Alexander Hamilton, later financier and brains of 
the new government, Lieutenant James Monroe, the fifth President 
of the United States, and Lieutenant John Marshall, afterwards 
the great Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and interpreter of 
the Constitution, were with the army in Montgomery county. 

On the night of May 19, 1778, the British moved three columns 
to entrap Lafayette at Barren Hill. One under General Gray 
marched north to Frankford and over Church Road to White- 
marsh, but Lafayette skillfully eluded them and they returned to 
Philadelphia much chagrined. 

The last appearance of the army in Montgomery county during 
the Revolution was on June 20, 1778, when it left Valley Forge 
by way of Swedes Ford, now Norristown, and over the Swedes- 
ford Road to Old York Road and Coryell’s Ferry, now New Hope, 
and so reached New Jersey. Sally Wister says that at six in the 
morning they passed by Swedesford Road across the North Wales 
Road, now the Sumneytown Pike, at Gwynedd. “Our brave, our 
heroic General Washington was escorted by fifty of the Life Guard 
with drawn swords. Each day he acquires an addition to his 
goodness,” she exclaims. On August 19, 1787, while presiding 
over the sessions of the Constitutional Convention, Washington 
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rode through Germantown, in company with Samuel Powell, to the 
scene of the old encampment at Whitemarsh. Washington again 
passed through the county on his visit to Lancaster, Reading and 
Lebanon during the week of November 11, 1793, but we have no 
details of this trip. He was then President and residing in Ger- 
mantown on account of the yellow fever in the city. 

On September 2, 1794, the militia were called out to suppress 
an insurrection against the whiskey tax in the western part of the 
state. Their rendezvous was at Carlisle and on the 30th of the 
month President Washington set out to join them with his “single- 
seated phaeton, drawn by four gray horses,” accompanied by 
Alexander Hamilton, riding on horseback, on his left and his pri- 
vate secretary, Bartholomew Dandridge riding on his right. Their 
route took them through Germantown by way of School House 
Lane and up the Township Line, now called Wissahickon Avenue. 
They dined at Norristown, slept at Trappe, and reached Carlisle 
on October 4th. Washington remained with the troops about three 
weeks, returning to Philadelphia on October 28th. This was his 
last recorded visit to Montgomery county. 

What later became Montgomery county was the first place of 
considerable settlement of the Welsh and Germans in America. 
The Welsh established what they called their “Barony” on the west 
bank of the Schuylkill River in Merion, Radnor and Haverford 
and on the east in Gwynedd and Montgomery townships. The Ger- 
mans pushed out from Germantown along the eastern side of the 
Schuylkill to the northern part of the county where the Schwenk- 
felders are now celebrating their Bicentennial. 

In this county there are three great colleges, Ursinus, Bryn Mawr 
and Haverford. Woodrow Wilson taught at Bryn Mawr and 
visited Haverford when he was President as did President Hoover. 
President Taft frequently visited Bryn Mawr and his daughter is 
its Dean. We Friends are of course familiar with the last two 
mentioned colleges and with their great educators, Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, Dr. Isaac Sharpless and Dr. William W. Comfort. Per- 
haps it may be well at this time to name some of the early dis- 
tinguished figures in the county’s history in addition to these nota- 
ble contributors to education. 

Thomas Rutter, William Penn’s smith and member of this 
Monthly Meeting, built a furnace in 1716 on the Manatawny at 
Colebrookdale near the present Pottstown and was the first iron- 
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master in the province. John James Audubon, famous ornithol- 
ogist, lived near the mouth of the Perkiomen at the village which 
now bears his name. David Rittenhouse, the greatest American 
astronomer, Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania and 
the first Director of the Mint was a resident of Norriton Town- 
ship where he had an observatory that was visited by Benjamin 
Franklin and other scientists of the day. Charles Thomson, the 
accomplished Secretary of the Continental Congress for fourteen 
years lived at “Harriton,” near Bryn Mawr. The Rev. Henry 
Muhlenberg, Apostle of the Lutheran Church, settled at Trappe 
where was born his son, Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, whose classic 
remark: “There is a time to pray and a time to fight” is often 
quoted. He became a major general in the Revolution, a member 
of Congress, and a Senator of the United States. In the Civil 
War, John F. Hartramft of Norristown, and Winfield Scott Han- 
cock of Montgomery Square became generals. The former was 
governor of the state and the latter received nearly one-half of the 
votes of the American people for President of the United States. 
Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker of Schwenksville, became gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania and was a sage and historian. David Ritten- 
house Porter of Norristown and Francis Shunk of Trappe were 
also governors of Pennsylvania. 

Most of us can remember four great men of business in later 
days—Alexander J. Cassatt, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and a famous horseman, John Wanamaker, Postmaster Gen- 
eral and merchant, Jay Cooke and Edward T. Stotesbury, bankers, 
who have been greatly distinguished. When John Wanamaker 
was in the cabinet President Benjamin Harrison visited him at his 
home. They drove together up the old York Road to stop at the 
Presbyterian Church at Abington, then called Mooretown. So 
seven men who were Presidents of the United States—Washing- 
ton, Monroe, Harrison, Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson and 
Hoover—visited Montgomery County. 

One can hardly leave this enticing subject of our county with- 
out some mention of its attractive aspects. No portion of America 
is blessed with rarer natural beauty or more agreeable diversity of 
surface than eastern Pennsylvania. “Thy God bringeth thee into 
a good land,” William Penn exclaimed, “of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills, a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
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brass.” The vales and hills of the Schuylkill, the Perkiomen, the 
Pennypack, the Tacony and the Wissahickon with their wooded 
slopes have lured many of us to a step aside from the immediate 
present to invite our souls. The famous farm houses and bounte- 
ous barns which are characteristic of our countryside are a joy to 
architects and to all lovers of homes. The mansion, “Hope 
Lodge” at Whitemarsh built by Samuel Morris, who was a mem- 
ber of this Meeting, is the finest example of early Georgian archi- 
tecture in this part of the country, while “Graeme Park,” the 
house of Sir William Keith at Horsham, and “The Highlands,” 
the home of Anthony Morris, near Fort Washington, are gems. 

We see in all this that the Quakers were not the stiff-necked 
ascetics which some named them, but people who loved simple, 
beautiful things of exquisite proportion, culture and refinement 
and a lavish hospitality. They practiced moderation according to 
the admonition of William Penn: “Choose thy cloak as by thine 
own eyes, not anothers. The more simple and plain they are, the 
better. Neither unshapely, nor fantastical, and for use and de- 
cency, not for pride.” 








NEWS AND COMMENT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation will be held in Pittsburgh on Friday and Saturday, April 
19 and 20, 1935. Judge Robert M. Ewing, president of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
chairman, and Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, acting director of the 
society, has been named secretary of the committee on local ar- 
rangements. Dr. Alfred P. James, professor of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh, is chairman of the program committee. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A meeting of the standing committees of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies was held in Harrisburg on 
October 18, 1934. The president of the Federation, Major Frank 
W. Melvin, presided. He spoke of the evidences of real revivi- 
fication of the work of historical societies throughout the state, 
and called attention to the many things accomplished, which should 
be held up as examples to the constituent societies. Mr. A. Boyd 
Hamilton, chairman of the Historical Activities Committee, re- 
ported on the activities of many historical societies and also dis- 
cussed the need for a Hall of Records where the valuable papers 
of the various departments of the Commonwealth could be stored. 
After a very interesting meeting in which a large number took 
part, the various committees met to outline their work for the 
coming year. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies will be held at Harrisburg on January 17, 
1935. The committees of the Federation will meet in the morn- 
ing. The luncheon will be given at the Penn-Harris Hotel. Gov- 
ernor Earle will present greetings and Superintendent of Public 
Instruction James N. Rule will make an address. After the 
luncheon, the business meeting will be held. 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County, of which Mr. A. 
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Boyd Hamilton is president, has inaugurated a series of reminis- 
cent addresses by outstanding professional men. The first was 
given at the October meeting by Dr. D. S. Funk, the oldest prac- 
ticing physician in Harrisburg. The tenth annual tour of the 
society was held October 17, 1934, and covered the sites of colo- 
nial forts along the Blue Ridge in Lebanon county, formerly part 
of Dauphin county. The tour also included sites of early indus- 
trial plants and some of the older churches. The luncheon was 
held at the new Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, where Rev. 
W. E. Swoope of Lebanon, Chaplain of the 104th Cavalry, spoke 
on the historic background of the area covered by the new Military 
Reservation. The tract figured prominently in the French and 
Indian War. 

Plans to secure federal aid for the preservation of Manada 
Furnace are being made by a committee of citizens in which the 
Historical Society of Dauphin County is represented. Manada 
Furnace was built by the Grubb family about 100 years ago. It 
has been idle since 1873 and is the only stack of that period stand- 
ing in Dauphin county. This project is part of a general plan 
which calls for the marking of sites of iron-making and other 
manufacturing establishments in the county, built prior to 1850. 
The society has also taken the initiative in preparing for the cele- 
bration of the Sesqui-Centennial of Harrisburg and Dauphin 
county in 1935, and at its instance a general committee has been 
named with Judge Frank B. Wickersham as chairman. 


The 200th anniversary of the birth of Daniel Boone was cele- 
brated by the Historical Society of Berks County on November 2, 
1934. <A pilgrimage was made to the birthplace of Boone and to 
Exeter Meeting House where an address was made by Dr. Francis 
R. Taylor, Philadelphia. In the evening a dinner was given at 
the building of the society. Addresses were delivered by Judge 
Samuel M. Wilson of Lexington, Kentucky, and Mr. Daniel K. 
Miller of Birdsboro. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania opened its 
1934-35 season with a meeting held on October 30, 1934, at which 
Mr. Richard T. Wiley of Elizabeth read a paper on “Colonel 
Stephen Bayard, his Wife and Their Town.” In connection with 
a community-wide celebration of the 175th anniversary of the 
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establishment of Fort Pitt, held November 8-10, 1934, the society 
presented a special exhibit in the rooms of the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce. On November 22, 1934, at a downtown lunch- 
eon meeting of the society, several speakers representing various 
civic and cultural interests discussed the value of an active his- 
torical society of the community it serves. At the October meeting, 
forty-three individuals and two organizations were elected to 
membership. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania German 
Society was held at Hershey on October 19, 1934. The business 
session was held in the morning and was followed by a visit to the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation and Hershey Industrial School. 
In the afternoon during the historical session, speeches were de- 
livered by Captain H. M. M. Richards and Mr. John E. Snyder. 
Dr. Samuel K. Brecht spoke on “Early Education Among the 
Schwenkfelders,” and Mr. Arthur D. Graeff gave an address on 
“Relations Between the Pennsylvania Germans and the British 
Authorities.” The session closed with a play, “Die Mutter,” writ- 
ten by Rev. Thomas R. Brendle in the Pennsylvania German 
dialect. The play was directed by Mr. Henry Miller of Whitehall 
High School. 


Several Saturday afternoon excursions were conducted during 
the past fall by the City History Society of Philadelphia. On 
October 6, 1934, Mr. W. F. Estlack led the group to Old Swedes’ 
Church, Old Shot Tower, Workman’s Court and the Graphic 
Sketch Club. On October 20, 1934, the tour was conducted by 
Mr. James K. Helms to historic and unfamiliar spots along the 
upper Wissahickon. The excursion of November 3, 1934, under 
the leadership of Mr. Leigh W. Prentice, included a visit to Drexel 
Institute, especially the Art Gallery and Museum. Mr. Gilbert 
S. Bailey conducted the tour on November 17, 1934, to the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences and to the Inquirer Building. All per- 
sons interested are invited to join in the excursions of the society. 


A meeting of the Snyder County Historical Society was held at 
Susquehanna University on December 10, 1934, Dr. William 
Russ, Jr., read a paper on “Franklin Weirick and the Selinsgrove 
Times.” A paper written by the late Charles P. Ulrick was also 
read. 
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The Historical Society of Pennsylvania held a stated meeting 
on November 12, 1934. Dr. Charles Lyon Chandler delivered an 
address on “The Life of Joel Roberts Poinsett.” 


The Germantown Historical Society held its annual tour on 
October 6, 1934. Hope Lodge, Highlands, the Sally Wister 
House and Graeme Park Mansion were visited. At Gwynedd 
Meeting House, Mr. Edward W. Hocker, the librarian of the 
society, read an interesting paper on “Sally Wister and Her Fa- 
mous Diary.” On October 26, 1934, the annual business meeting 
was held. Following this meeting, Miss Anna Linn Bright gave 
an interesting and instructive talk on “Colonial Homes and Gar- 
dens of Tidewater Virginia.” Many beautiful pictures were 
shown. 


On November 26, 1934, a meeting was held in Gettysburg for 
the purpose of organizing the Adams County Historical Society. 
Mr. Charles E. Stahle was elected president of the new organiza- 
tion. Other officers and a board of directors were also chosen. 
Mr. John D. Keith addressed the group on a number of interest- 
ing historical sidelights of local history, not generally known. 
Judge Donald P. McPherson presented to the society the original 
minute book, the constitution and other papers of the first historical 
society in Adams county, of which his father, the late Hon. Ed- 
ward M. McPherson, was president. 


Because the year 1934 marked the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of Newtown and the 200th anniversary of its Presby- 
terian Congregation, the Bucks County Historical Society joined 
in the celebration by holding its autumn meeting at “Madryn,” the 
home of the Misses Chambers at Newtown. The program in- 
cluded the following papers: “The Life and Expatriation of Judge 
Gilbert Hicks,” by Miss Sarah W. Hicks, Newtown; “The County 
Court at Newtown,” by Judge Calvin S. Boyer, Doylestown; and 
“The Press and Printers of Newtown Before 1868,” by Mr. Ed- 


ward R. Barnsley, Newtown. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its annual 
tour on October 6, 1934. Visits were made to Ephrata, Cornwall 
and Lebanon. The activities of the society during September 
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centered in the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Montgomery county. At the November meeting, Mrs. 
Frank Rittenhouse read a paper on “The Raid of Captain Andrew 
Knox,” and Mr. Chester P. Cook spoke on “Map Making and 
Some Maps of Montgomery County.” On December 15, 1934, 
Mr. William H. Richardson presented an address on “Pictured 
High Lights of Montgomery County.” 


The twenty-seventh annual dinner of the Chester County His- 
torical Society was held on November 10, 1934. Addresses were 
made by President J. Carroll Hayes, Dr. Henry Pleasants, Mr. 
Paul Teamer, Dr. Christian C. Brinton and Dr. Albert Cook 
Myers. At the meeting held on November 20, 1934, Dr. Theo- 
dore Diller, Pittsburgh, presented an address on “Thaddeus 
Stevens.” Brief comments were made by Dr. N. W. Cameron, 
Mr. Paul Teamer, Dr. C. W. Heathcote, Mr. W. Tollinger, Mr. 
Horace M. Engle, Mr. Joseph Cope and others. Attention was 
called to Mr. T. F. Woodley’s new biography of Thaddeus Stevens. 


On December 5, 1934, Chapter II of the Colonial Dames of 
America heard very interesting addresses by Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Pell on “Fort Ticonderoga.” Mr. and Mrs. Pell have made an 
intensive study of the history of the old fort. 


At the autumn meeting of the Perry County Historical Society 
held on December 3, 1934, Dr. George H. Ashley, State Geologist, 
delivered an illustrated lecture on the geology of Perry county. 


At the October meeting of the Potter County Historical Society 
Mr. Hayes Englert gave an address on “Highlights of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission.” Dr. E. H. Ashcraft spoke on “Ob- 
servations of the Last Half Century.” The society is now located 
in rooms furnished by the county commissioners in the basement 
of the Coudersport Court House. 


The Historical Society of Frankford inaugurated its fall pro- 
gram with an “Open House Reception” to members and people 
of the community on October 16, 1934. At the November meet- 
ing, Mr. Samuel D. Milner spoke on “Cedar Hill and Its Many 
Historical Associations,” Part I, and gave Part II of the same 
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topic on December 4, 1934. On December 18, 1934, a Christmas 
Party was held with a very interesting and varied program. 


The Clinton County Historical Society held a meeting on De- 
cember 3, 1934, at which Colonel Henry Shoemaker spoke on 
“Historic Spots in the Balkans.” 


The Union County Historical Society has been reorganized and 
has planned an extensive program for the winter months. Presi- 
dent F. P. Boyer, of Mifflinburg, has announced the beginning of 
a county-wide membership drive. Among the first of the planned 
projects of the society is the erection of a marker at French 
Jacob’s Mill, the place of a massacre of a patrol of Revolutionary 
soldiers by the Indians. 


GENERAL 


The contribution of the Pennsylvania Germans to early colonial 
decorative art has been given recognition in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Two new rooms have been opened, 
which contain the furniture, pottery and metal work of colonial 
Pennsylvania German homes. The collection was presented to the 
museum by Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. While the loss of these 
treasures from Pennsylvania is to be regretted, it is gratifying to 
know that they are safely housed and carefully cared for. 


On October 6, 1934, a “Pageant of Progress’ was given in 
Frankford under the direction of the Symphony Society of Frank- 
ford, with appropriate music by the orchestra of that organization. 
The pageant, representing symbolically the development, by steady 
industry and sober thrift, buttressed by religious faith and educa- 
tion, of a great community out of primeval wilderness, was writ- 
ten by Dr. John C. Mendenhall. 


The 1934 Spring Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association 
includes an account of the celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of Newtown. One of the papers read at the cele- 
bration held at George School, was written by Sarah Gilpin Un- 
derhill, a recent graduate of the school, entitled “The Indians of 
Bucks County Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago.” This inter- 
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esting and well-prepared paper has been published as a reprint by 
the Friends’ Historical Association. 


The Keystonians, a group of thirty men of Harrisburg, have 
planned a series of talks on “The History of the Government of 
Pennsylvania.” The following have been given: October 1, 1934, 
“The Quaker Experiment, 1775-1790,” by Dr. Curtis W. Garri- 
son; November 23, 1934, “Pennsylvania in the Revolutionary 
Period, 1775-1790,” by Dr. J. Paul Selsam; December 21, 1934, 
“Development of the Commonwealth and Internal Improvements, 
1790-1838,” by Mr. C. H. Werner, of Wernersville. Other talks 
in the series will be given during the spring of 1935. 


It is with deep regret that we record the death of Dr. Rayner 
Wickersham Kelsey, late professor of American history at Haver- 
ford College, who died on October 29, 1934. By the death of Dr. 
Kelsey, the state has lost an outstanding scholar and an able 
teacher. 


Governor Pinchot proclaimed October 24, 1934, as Penn Day, 
to commemorate the 290th anniversary of the birth of the founder 
of the Commonwealth. The day was observed in the public schools 
and in many other educational institutions. 


A large number of interesting Indian relics were found recently 
in the Wapwallopen section by Mr. W. J. Robbins, achaeologist, 
who discovered the location of an Indian camp there. According 
to Mr. Robbins, the designs on the pottery found indicate the work 
of Algonquin Indians. 


Organized in 1714, the Abington Presbyterian Church observed 
its 220th anniversary during the week beginning September 30, 
1934. The Rev. Roland Bruce Lutz is pastor of the church, 
which ranks among the oldest in the country. It has had a con- 
tinuous history of growth and development, and when Montgomery 
county was founded 150 years ago, the Abington Presbyterian 
Church and the Abington Friends’ Meeting were the only religious 
bodies in the area immediately north of Philadelphia. 


The discovery of a small sketch, showing the front of William 
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Penn’s home at Pennsburg, has solved a difficult problem for the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, which has undertaken to 
restore the old mansion. Dr. Albert Cook Myers has found 
among his personal collections of Penn material a crude contem- 
porary manuscript drawing of the front of the Pennsburg house, 
which will greatly aid the work of reconstruction. 


The site of Fort Hand, a Revolutionary frontier fort was appro- 
priately marked on October 6, 1934, when a four ton boulder, with 
a bronze plate, was dedicated by the Fort Hand chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Vandergrift. The dedi- 
cation was made by Mrs. Samuel G. Henderson, assisted by Misses 
Wynne Henderson, Alice Kerr, Nancy Ellen, Ruth Tanner and 
Mr. Robert Hallstein. Dr. C. Hale Sipe of Butler gave the 
dedicatory address. 


The first number of “The Quarterly Bulletin” of the Wyoming 
Historical and Geological Society, under the editorship of Mr. 
Howell E. Rees, has recently appeared. It consists of thirteen 
mimeographed sheets. In addition to articles, it contains a short 
editorial and two pages of news notes. 


A marker has recently been placed on the site of old Fort 
Ligonier. The dedicatory ceremonies were held on November 14, 
1934. Dr. C. Hale Sipe made the principal address and Mr. L. 
C. Walker, of Derry township, traced the history of the historic 
fort. The exercises were in charge of the William Kenly chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Dr. Albert Cook Myers delivered a brief radio address on the 
occasion of the 290th anniversary of the birth of William Penn, 
on October 24, 1934. The address has been printed in the last 
Bulletin of the Friends’ Historical Association, and has been re- 
printed in Bulletin No. 3 of the Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion. 


Excellent work is being done by the Perkiomen History and 
Science Society through the medium of its magazine, The Perki- 
omen Region, which is under the able editorship of Mr. H. W. 
Kriebel of Pennsburg. The October, 1934, number is devoted to 
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an article by Dr. Ralph L. Johnson and Dr. David H. Bergey on 
“Genealogical Landmarks and Milestones of the Lower Perkiomen 
Country.” The article is based on much careful research and is 
an illustration of important work that can be accomplished in 
local history. In the January, 1935, number of the magazine 
appears another valuable contribution to local history in the pub- 
lication of “The Minutes of the Vestry of St. James’ P. E. Church, 
Perkiomen, 1738-1859,” in addition to several other articles. 


The following articles, pertaining to the history of Pennsylvania, 
have appeared recently: “The Indian Trader of the Upper Ohio 
Valley,” by J. A. Adams; “The Beaver and Lake Erie Canal,” by 
L. A. M. Corkan; The Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine, September, 1934. “Fort Beversrode and Beyond,” by Isaac 
R. Pennypacker ; “Pennsylvania Provincial Conference of 1776,” 
by James E. Gibson; “The Beginnings of the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Element in Rowan and Cabanus Counties, North Carolina,” 
by William Gehrke; The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, October, 1934. 


NOTEWORTHY ACCESSIONS TO PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETIES AND LIBRARIES 


By Curtis W. Garrison 


Curators and librarians throughout the state have reported the 
following interesting additions to their manuscript collections dur- 
ing the last quarter : 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Among recent acqui- 
sitions of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania perhaps the most 
important single document is the diary of Deborah Norris Logan 
(1761-1839), wife of Senator George Logan and a notable figure 
in the literary history of Pennsylvania. The diary originally con- 
tained seventeen large octavo volumes and covered the years 1815- 
1839, but volumes III and IV (1818-1819) are missing. His- 
torians are indebted to Deborah Norris Logan for her assiduous 
labors in sorting and bringing to light the rich Logan papers at 
“Stenton,” the famous family seat. One of the volumes mentioned 
in her diary, James Logan’s letter book for 1731-1742, and a letter 
book of Jonathan Dickinson for 1697-1701 were acquired with the 
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diary, together with letters of Mary Norris, 1786-1799. Among 
other recent acquisitions are: William Tilghman’s letter book 
(1785-1827), and ledger, (1813-1827) ; nine letters of Peter S. 
DuPonceau, 1842-1844; an interesting Revolutionary document of 
camp life, Ebenezer Elmer’s journal, 1779-1781, containing a 
mixture of camp humor, poetry, songs, facetious general orders, 
and medical notes; minute book concerning the settlement of af- 
fairs of the Schuylkill Bank, 1840-1843; Charles Thomson’s farm 
diary, 1792-1793, and letter to Governor Weare, January 16, 1784; 
indenture signed by Philadelphia enterpreneurs for operating a 
New Jersey lead mine, 1724; Edwin Grebel Papers, 175 letters, 
maps, and miscellaneous documents relating to the Civil War, 
Philadelphia Society, and travels; deed and power of attorney 
signed by William Penn, 1684 and 1702; 628 World War posters. 
Julian P. Boyd. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Among re- 
cent accessions may be noted a considerable collection of printed, 
manuscript, pictorial, and museum materials relating chiefly to 
General Alexander Hayes, first commander of the 63rd Regiment 
of Pennsylvania Volunteers in the Civil War, and to veterans’ as- 
sociations organized among the members of this and other units 
after the war; a group of warrants, surveys, deeds, and other _ 
papers relating to ownership, over a long period of years, of lands 
centering in Cross Creek Township, Washington County; the 
minute book and roll of members of the western Pennsylvania 
branch of the Association of Soldiers and Sailors of the War of 
1812; a toll book of the Monongahela Bridge Company, 1818-45; 
an assistant quartermaster’s bill for services at Fort Wayne in 
1796; and a payroll of artificers at Fort Defiance the same year. 

F. F. Holbrook. 


Bradford County: Tioga Point Museum. David Paine’s Book 
of Maps (manuscript), undated, showing thirteen maps of farms 
in Bradford County and Tioga County. 

Jessie Welles Murray. 


Dauphin County Historical Society. Collections and single 
manuscript volumes include the following: records of the Wheel 
and Cycling Clubs of Harrisburg; minutes of Harrisburg Board 
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of Trade, January 1886 to September 1915 (2 vols.) ; journal of 
a walking trip to Pottsville by the late Colonel Henry McCormick 
and a number of his schoolmates, October 1847; business papers 
of Christian Kunkel, one of Harrisburg’s first merchants. Single 
manuscript items included an interesting collection of deeds made 
by the executors of John Harris and others, 1804-1863; a list of 
members of the Dauphin County Total Abstinence Society, 1837; 
and early records of the Dauphin County Historical Society. 
Mrs. Meade D. Detweiler. 


Luzerne County: Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. 
The only collection of note received was the papers of the Hoyt 
family, 1793-1874, consisting of 57 personal letters addressed to 
Samuel and Elias Hoyt from prominent people; 482 pieces relat- 
ing to real estate, farm products, railroads, surveys, coal, etc., some 
from Eckley B. Cox; a great variety of legal papers relating to 
elections, patents, wills, life insurance business, civil war pensions, 
etc. ; and maps, plans, and surveys of Wilkes-Barre and surround- 
ing counties (350 pieces). 

Frances Dorrance. 


Montgomery County: Haverford College. The following diaries 
were received: Mary Swett, Friends’ Minister of Haddonfield 
Meeting, New Jersey, giving notes about meetings visited in Eng- 
land in 1801; James Tyson, diary, 1859-1861 (3 vols.), while he 
was a student at Haverford and University of Pennsylvania, 
where he received a medical degree in 1863; William Hunt, 
Friends’ Minister of New Garden, North Carolina, journal, 1754- 
1772 (written by one of his contemporaries). Collections received 
included obituary notices of Philadelphia Friends, 1850-1900, con- 
tained in a scrapbook and indexed ; eighteen small booklets contain- 
ing historical notes on Friends’ meeting houses in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, with pictures; 
manuscript account book and account sheets of Jonathan Richards, 
Indian Agent for the United States at Wichita, Kansas, 1870-1873. 
Interesting single items included deed from William Penn to Mor- 
ris Lewhelin (Llewellyn), January 19, 1681, for land near Ard- 
more, being one of the first grants made by him; letter of John 
Greenleaf Whittier to Isaac Wendell, 1887, April 21, asking for 
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a daguerreotype by Bass Otis of himself; an autographed excerpt 
from “Thanatopsis.” 


Anna B. Hewitt. 


Historical Society of Montgomery County. Records of tomb- 
stone inscriptions of Old Mennonite Cemetery of the Hereford 
Congregation of Mennonites, in the borough of Bally, Berks 
County ; and records compiled from the record books of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of the Trinity of Norristown, Mont- 
gomery County; copy of a letter of Samuel Fothergill, after the 
decease of a friend, to his wife in America, 2 mo. 1, 1757. 

Emily K. Preston. 


Philadelphia: Historical Society of Frankford. Manuscript 
sheets of Oxford Township census for 1830; constitution and min- 
utes of The Infant School, founded in 1832; various docket books 
of justices and aldermen, 1836-1862, especially those of Israel 
Elliot; school diaries of Israel Elliot, 1825-1848; cash book of 
Lower Dublin Academy, 1823-1827, containing also cash account 
of All Saints’ Church, 1812-1814, and account of Director of the 
Poorhouse of Lower Dublin, 1810-1811; correspondence and bills 
of Lower Dublin Academy ; and various deeds and leases. 

Caroline W. Smedley. 


Susquehanna County Historical Society. Honor roll of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers containing 192 names with genealogical sketches ; 
minutes of the Baptist Church, Montrose, 1819-1933; record of 
churches chartered in Montrose, 1817-1933; marriages and obitu- 
aries of Rev. James Wheeler Raynor; photographs of women 
workers for the Sanitary Commission, 1861-1865, and pictures 
showing return of colored troops to Montrose, who were in the 
Civil War. 

Fannie L. Bunnell. 


Historical Society of York County. The following church 
records were translated by Mr. H. J. Young: Moravian Archives 
of York, Sherman’s Lutheran of West Manheim Township, Sher- 
man’s Reformed of West Manheim Township, Christ Lutheran of 
York, First Reformed of York, private record of Jacob Lischy, 
V. D. M., 1743-1769. Many genealogical records were also re- 
ceived. 


H. J. Young. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES 


Jeremiah Sullivan Black. By William N. Brigance. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. Pp. x, 303. Illustrations. $3.50). 

Thaddeus Stevens. By Thomas F. Woodley. (Harrisburg: The Telegraph 
Press, 1934. Pp. xi, 604. Illustrations). 


The rather scant biographical literature of the Keystone State has been 
enriched by two volumes written about men who in their day attracted more 
attention than almost any others of their fellows. Jeremiah Sullivan Black 
and Thaddeus Stevens were names to conjure by and whenever they ap- 
peared, there was bound to be excited attention. In some few respects they 
were alike, but in so many ways different that one is especially struck by 
the contrast. Black was a Democrat of the strictest sect, a fluent writer 
and speaker, a great controversialist championing unpopular causes, a lawyer 
and jurist. Stevens on the other hand was first anti-Mason, then Whig, 
finally Republican, his writing was of the briefest and his speech bore none 
of Black’s florid oratory, he was by profession a lawyer, but more especially 
was he a legislator and manipulator. One was a great moralist while the 
other had the reputation of flouting the conventions. 

Black came first to the fore and served as Chief Justice of the Pennsylva- 
nia Supreme Court and Attorney-General in Buchanan’s cabinet while 
Stevens was still comparatively obscure. The sectional controversy which 
intensified to the point of civil war brought each into the limelight. Black 
shared with Buchanan the strain of the nerve-wracking last months of the 
latter’s administration while he and his chief sought the best means of pre- 
serving the Union. Though both felt that they lacked power under the Con- 
stitution to take effective means to prevent secession, Black was less fearful 
than Buchanan. Neither could find the formula, however, and they left 
office together, thoroughly discredited. Then it was Stevens’ turn. 

From 1861 to 1868 he became more and more powerful in Congress until 
he served during reconstruction as a species of dictator. Effective prosecu- 
tion of the war and the freedom of the slaves were his first objectives and 
then providing equality for the emancipated negroes became a mania. To 
secure this latter end he strove with such bitterness as to destroy what little 
spirit the south had left at the close of the war. He stopped at nothing and 
nearly accomplished the destruction of the executive branch of government. 
Black quarreled with Stevens and all his works, and took his place as de- 
fender of the abandoned Constitution. His brilliant tongue and dramatic 
fervor made him one of the few notable post-war champions of the time 
honored rights of the states. 

Both of these biographies are the products of extended research. Black 
left a voluminous correspondence which is a gold mine to scholars and his 
biographer has thoroughly explored it. Stevens was less generous but Mr. 
Woodley has made extensive collecting efforts and has gathered together a 
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wealth of local material and reminiscences. He has also had the advantage 
of the previous biographical work of McCall, Callender, Woodburn and 
Woodward. Mr. Brigance earnestly strives to remain objective and on the 
whole succeeds. Mr. Woodley endeavors to make Stevens more respectable 
and less venomous. He does raise some doubts, but the record is too plain 
to be much altered and psychoanalysis rises to confound his efforts. Would- 
be biographers may be encouraged by these volumes; there are many more 
subjects in Pennsylvania history which would lend themselves to similar 
efforts. 

Roy F. NicHots. 


Thomas Mason, Adventurer. By Henry Pleasants, Jr. (Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1934. Pp. 378. Illustrations. $2.50). 


This work is to be welcomed as one of those useful studies which, while 
presenting the historical background of a little known event taking place in 
the American revolutionary era, preserves that charm of style so necessary 
to enjoyable reading. The author presents to the historical world the story 
of Thomas Mason, adventurer, who played no small part in the initial success 
of colonial arms at the outbreak of hostilities. Beginning his story with the 
boyhood of Thomas Mason in Poole, England, Dr. Pleasants traces his 
footsteps through a maze of adventures until we find him master of his own 
ship sailing from the port of Philadelphia to all parts of the world. 

An energetic character, whose whole heart and soul was chained to the 
cause of the colonies, Mason could not stand idly by and watch their futile 
efforts caused by lack of arms and ammunition. Importuned by General 
Gage and General Washington, he undertook a voyage to France to procure 
a shipment of the desired commodities. Forming a partnership with Robert 
Morris and another Philadelphia merchant named Jacob Winey, he set sail 
August 1775 upon the venture. After considerable difficulty, owing to the 
fact that the French authorities were unwilling to antagonize England by 
openly aiding the colonies, he succeeded in obtaining, not one, but two ship- 
loads of the precious munitions. Returning home, he successfully evaded 
the British squadron stationed off the Delaware Capes, and in due time the 
cargo was distributed among Washington’s men. 

Again, Robert Morris, wishing to feel the pulse of the people of Bermuda, 
sought out Mason who readily agreed to undertake a voyage for that pur- 
pose. After a successful trip in which he supplied the starving islanders 
with food, he was prevailed upon to attempt another. This time fate over- 
took him in the form of several months’ imprisonment, being kept alive until 
his release only by the kind offices of some friends. He then returned to this 
country, spending the remainder of his life in Philadelphia where he had 
formerly made his home. 

The author has drawn most of his information from a journal kept by the 
doughty mariner, and has supplemented this with numerous other documents 
and a vivid imagination. Although the work is devoid of the usual docu- 
mentation, a bibliography is appended with photostatic copies of excerpts 
from the journal and personal letters. While the author has sacrificed com- 
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plete accuracy by drawing upon his imagination, he has told a straightfor- 
ward tale, which under no circumstances can be disregarded by the profes- 
sional historian who would understand this eventful period. 

Victor L. JoHNsON. 


Marine Insurance in Philadelphia, 1721-1800. By Harrold E. Gillingham. 
(Philadelphia: Privately printed by the author, 1933. Pp. 130. 32 
Illustrations. $4.00). 


“Of the old days, and the old ways, and the world as it used to be.” As 
pleasantly as this, Mr. Gillingham begins his monograph on marine insurance 
in Philadelphia and the seaboard colonies. He speaks of foreign privateers 
in the Delaware River, and of Philadelphia privateers on the Spanish Main. 
He tells of “six gentlemen of fortune” who engaged in underwriting in 
1758. He quotes rates on “hulls, goods, spirits, Mexican dollars, slaves, and 
the taking of besieged cities” and goes on to discuss the insurance of lotteries 
by some of Philadelphia’s leading citizens. 

Probably the most valuable part of the book is the lists of brokers and 
underwriters, and the biographical account the author gives of these men. 
The work is well indexed and beautifully made. It is careful, scholarly, 
and charming. 

Epwarp L. McKenna. 


A Bibliography: Notes and Queries, Historical, Bibliographical and Gene- 
alogical, Relating Chiefly to Interior Pennsylvania, 1878-1900: The 
Works of Dr. William Henry Egle. By A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. 
(Harrisburg: The Aurand Press, 1934. Pp. 64. $3.00). 


A carefully compiled bibliography on any phase of the history of Penn- 
sylvania is always welcome, since relatively little has been done in this im- 
portant field. Mr. Aurand has performed a valuable service in compiling 
and annotating this excellent bibliography of the works of Dr. William 
Henry Egle. Not only are the many books, pamphlets, and periodical arti- 
cles of this well known Pennsylvania historian noted, but the works that he 
edited and compiled are also included. Thus the articles which appeared in 
Notes and Queries and in the Historical Register are given. Likewise, the 
contents of the second and third series of the Pennsylvania Archives are 
classified. The bibliographer has in his private collection a number of Dr. 
Egle’s “scrap books.” Important items from these have been selected and 
listed. Mr. Aurand is to be commended for his labors in compiling and 
publishing the limited edition of this bibliography, which will be of much 
value, especially to state and local historians, and to genealogists. 

ArtHur C. BINING. 
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The Man With the Hoe (D’r Mon Mit D’r Hock) and Other Poems. By 
Edwin Markham. Translated into the Pennsylvania-German Dialect by 
A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. (Harrisburg: The Aurand Press, 1934. Pp. 
25. Paper covers. $1.00). 


This collection of poems by the famous American poet, Edwin Markham, 
includes “The Man With the Hoe,” “Lincoln, the Man of the People,” and 
a number of shorter ones. The original poem in each case is given together 
with its translation into the Pennsylvania-German dialect. A re-translation 
from the Pennsylvania-German into the English used in the average com- 
munity where the dialect is spoken, is made of the first poem in the collection. 


Life of William A. Thomas. By J. Thomas Mitchell. (Bellefonte: Pri- 
vately printed by the author, 1934. Pp. 78). 


The articles included in this essay on the life of William A. Thomas, a 
prominent ironmaster of Centre county, first appeared in the Bellefonte news- 
papers. In a very interesting manner, the author tells the story of the son 
of a hero of the Revolution, who became an owner of the largest iron manu- 
facturing company in central Pennsylvania in the period before and during 
the Civil War. The many activities of this early industrial leader are 
clearly presented. The work is based largely on manuscript material in the 
possession of the author. 


